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Here is Professor Allyn’s signed testimony of the high quality, abso- 
lute purity and great food value of Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. 


Ihe chemical analysis was made without our knowledge from a specimen 
bought in the open market. 


It is the highest compliment any manufacturer 
can have. It 


is information of inestimable value to every housewife. You 
ought to know as much of every product you use. Every one of Burnham 
& Morrill’s products is of the same high quality and absolute purity. 


You will be delighted with Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. This best 
of Codfish 


SAVES TIME— Ready cooked—instantly available for preparing many dishes. 
SAVES TROUBLE—No inconvenience—no soaking —no picking—no boiling 
SAVES MONEY—Nothing but fish--no bones—no waste 


Free Book of Recipes— Every housewife sho 
recipes, menus, etc., by Mrs. Janet McKenzie 


BURNHAM & MORRILL C¢ 


Burnham & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn—New packing now ready 


no spoilage— 


tender, 
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s are caught in the deep cold sea waters 
placed in parchment lined containers 
1, other than “Table Salt. 


itless ways of preparation, but they 


lls, Creamed Fish, Fish Hash, Fish 


ish Flakes— your grocer will gladly endorse 
10c and we will send you a full size 10c tin, 


forrill Paris Sugar Corn, Paris Succotash, 
bsters, Pork and Beans, Lima Beans, Cran 


Maine, U.S.A. 


some from your grocer 
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This New Offer 


to Women 


© those who have received SHAKER SALT 
shakers—alse to those who have not—we have 
this offer to make— 


We will send, for three Shaker Salt trademarks and 
$7.00, two of our handsome, imported cut-glass salt 
shakers with mother-of-pearl tops, in a beautiful silver- 
plated stand (note the picture below). Or for ¢wo trade- 
marks and 60c we will send the stand alone. The stand 
its all the shakers that we have sent out on all previ- 
ous offers, so you who Aave shakers should send for it. 























E are making this offer to call special 
attention to the value of Shaker Salt. 

Shaker Salt is the best salt for shakers. 

We are sending out shakers in this way to prove 
it. Weare willing to spend what this offer costs 
us to make you a permanent user. Shaker Salt— 


the free-flowing table salt—never 

fails to win all who try it. Try 

it today and save the trademarks. 

Then send for the stand and the 
shakers. This offer is made but once 

in this paper. Don’t let it go by. \/ 


Save These 


Table Salt 


is prepared without starch or flour. It is puri- 
fied, fine-grained salt. Thus foods may be 
Havored most delicately. A_ trifle or much 
may be placed where you want it by merely 
tipping the shaker. A test will convince you 
that there was never a salt so convenient and 
good. Tell your grocer today that you want it 
hereafter. Get this beautiful shaker set. 


Shaker Is Sold Only in Shaker 
Sanitary Packages, with Con- 
venient Patent Spout for Filling 
Salt Cellars. 


To Cents East of the Rockies 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY 
St. Clair, Michigan 














Gathering Sugar Cane on a Cuban Planter’s Estate 


ABOUT THE PURITY OF 
CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGARS 


OW important is it to you, to your children, 
to the guests at your table, that the sugar 
you provide should’ be as pure and clean 
as the water you drink? 


Just as important, is it not? 


And yet, what care do you take to assure your- 
self of this purity, this cleanliness in your sugar ? 


You insist that your drinking water be analyzed over and 
over by town or city chemist, and that it be drawn from streams 
back in the mountains far from contamination. 


But your sugar? Isn't it true that up to this time you have 

taken any sugar your grocer may have sent you— —without assur- 

ance as to its purity—perhaps scooped out of a barrel, repeatedly opened 

to germs, flies and dust, or contained in a porous bag, absorbing odors and 
nosed by inquisitive animals? 


Do you get the contrast between the rippling brooks of the mountain- 
side and the open barrel under the grocery store shelf? 


Just as your chemist examines your drinking water and assures its 
quality to you, so the expert chemists of the American Sugar Refining 
Company safeguard you in buying and using our products. 


We mustn’t wear out your patience with the long story of the refining 
process through which raw sugars from the islands of the Seven Seas go 
before our chemists consider them good enough for Crystal Domino Sugars. 


Closely resembling our Indian corn, sugar cane is cut on A gaan * in 
Louisiana, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines and far ae 
and other islands, where it is crushed and evaporated and prepared for 
shipment and sale to refining centres. 


One of Our Five Refineries—Where Crystal Domino Sugars Are Made 
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Demonstration of Packing Machinery—Sugar untouched by hand 


EVERY STEP OF MANUFACTURE 
SCIENTIFICALLY SAFEGUARDED 


WHEN it reaches our refineries it is converted into liquid 
form, for in that state there may be most easily extract- 
ed and thoroughly separated the many impurities always 
present in raw sugar. 


When this liquor has passed through the various processes of 
separation, clarification and filtration, it goes as a clear, bril- 


liant, water-white liquid into the vacuum pans, where the 
atmospheric pressure is so reduced that the liquid boils at a comparatively 
low temperature, and thus escapes any burning. Here the water is evap- 
orated and the sugar liquid recrystallized into pure, white, sparkling crystals, 
just as you have seen them in our famous Crystal Domino Sugar. 


Not only, as you see, do we surround the making of Crystal Domino Sugars 
with every safeguard; we go a step further, a necessary step: 


We see that they reach you with their purity preserved. 
The sealed carton is the means employed. 





Magical machines receive, pack, weigh and seal Crystal Domino Granulated 
Sugar in dust-tight, germ-proof cartons. 


Thus it journeys to you by railroad, by waterway, through all the in- 
volved stages of distribution, as secure from contamination as the sparkling 
streams which course from the reservoirs in the mountains through long, 
cool aqueducts to far-away cities. 


Both are "pure at the source and perfect at the journey’s end." 


Dominoes (for the cup) in 2 and 5-lb. sealed packages (full and half-size pieces) 
Domino Granulated (for cooking and preserving) in 2, 3% and 5-lb. sealed packages. 


The American Sugar Refining Co. 
New York 
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UNDERFEED Weekly letter to readers 
Cuts Coal Bills 4%, || On advertising No. 95 book buyer 


WO THOUSAND owners of Under- i i 
feed Furnaces or Boilers are listed in you will be interested In 


booklet ““Underfeed Boosters." Write for HE most complete and comprehen- the first column of Col. 


eno Pee sive answer to the statements some- 


Let us also send you testimony of 300 Under- /, ° ’ N. . / ] tm 

feed users ia Binghamton, N.Y..,0Din Ft. Wayne, ea: ter's LVational Direct 
Ind. and others, EVER YWHERE Underieed times heard about the responsibility ory 
results are the same—adequate, clean, even heat of advertising for the high cost of living is on Page 42 u nder “Best 


at a saving of 4 to % the usual cost of coal. 


HE contained in the following: i 
& Williamson g Books to Read. 
Underfeed race: ‘“‘The biggest participant in the profits of =e flees fam 


In the Underfeed, fuel is consumed like a candle— the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes adver- 
Coal is fed from below and burns from the top down. tising is the consumer A . 
jmok d s as through the fire and are con- . ‘ « 

Goat epi eat a eee ae iar with the catalogs of 
REY Wane of heaters of offer t7D¢6. ‘“‘Six years ago the Kellogg package was 


Hottest coals in topfeed heaters are on the grates, far 


removed from radiating surfaces, whereas in the Under- one-third smaller than it is today. 


feed fire is on top in direct contact with the. most effective 


radiating surfaces. Every heat unit generated is utilized. 6 . : 2 u bl] 1 sh ] n h Oo u Ses 
The Underfeed produces more clean, even heat per And Six years ago this package, one P £ Issue 
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Saves Over Half 5c 

Fred T. Kenyon, 13 Roosevelt Ave., Binghamton, ‘‘The price today is 10 cents. 
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spent a cent for repairs,’” he 
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FREE Birds and Animals 
Sportsmen! Fishermen! Hunters! 
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Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent - a bat pte gee a fa learning & 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- ; : great profession. ‘The wonderful art 


ceive free notice in the Scientific American. P - FP tetanmy. 20 long bo a 
se can now easily be learned right im 
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Stop deper . Have a profession. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BUY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


: 5 ” KNOWLEDGE 
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J tration, Self-Confidence, Conversation, Publ 





Write for catalogue—NOW ! 
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| The rich, delicious 
flavor —exquisite crispness 


‘and real food value of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


make them extremely 
popular wherever served. 


Husbands, housewives, children-—— 
you'll find in Educator Crackers 
an unusual combination of all that’s 
pure and nutritious. 

But once you taste that natural, 
whole wheat sweetness, you'll be 
doubly convinced of their goodness. 

The following are a few of many 
kinds. Buy them in tins. 


EOVCATOR 


EDUCATOR WATER 
CRACKERS 


are a delightful finale to any dinner, 
when served with cheese and coffee. 
Some water crackers, though. good to 
taste, are too hard to eat with pleasure. 
Educator Water Crackers have 
the natural flavor of whole wheat 
—and are “Just Hard Enough” to 
make their weeating a 


genuine , ‘ treat. 
> * 


» : 
Fi 


4% §DUCATOR 
EDUCATOR WAFERS 


—spread with rich, creamy butter— 
are a refreshing change from bread. 
You'll enjoy their nut-like, whole 
wheat flavor. Unsurpassed for 
children’s luncheons, peanut butter 
sandwiches (use Educator Peanut 
Butter) and between-meal nibbles. 
Get acquainted il with them 


today. Yours dealer will 
; -you. 


al 


introduce & 


EDUCATOR TOASTERETTES 


are delicious with soup or salad. A delicate 
wafer—salted, buttered and toasted to a crisp 
hicety. But it’s the sweet, whole wheat 
flavor that makes their eating such a lingering 
delight. Nothing gives more distinction to 
any dainty function than Toasterettes. For 

sake of your soup and salad service— 
try them, 


It. your dealer cannot supply you with the 

kinds of Educator Crackers you wish, 
send 10 cents and his name for 
assorted trial box. 


TO DEALERS 


who appreciate a pure-food, quality product 

that’s well advertised and in good demand, the 
ducator Cracker proposition is 

exceptionally attractive. Write for it. 


Hirale frtbewnoee flip loner 
G 


Jounson Epucator Foon Company 
28 Batterymarch Street Boston, Mass. 








sions, including Canada 


LONDON: 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C.« For sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange in the 
printipal cities of Europe and Egypt: also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W. C. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO: 6-8 Colborne Street. 


Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 


Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter Special Issues, 25 Cents. 
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NOTICE TO 8S. BSCRIBERS.— Change of Address~ Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 
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Treat your Razor right 


and your razor will treat YOU 
right. Two or three strokes on a 
good hone, each time you shave is 
great medicine for any razor—it’s 
the barber’s own prescription. 


Look at the est of the Pike 


Strop- Hone. ere’s hone and 
strop all in one—at the price of 
one and it’s good for both safety 
and old style razors. Touch up 





your razor on the hone side, then reverse and sfrop. 
That’s all, but it means a keen, finished edge for a 
smooth, comfortable shave. 
Costs but a dollar—it’s one 


of the famous 


PIKE SHARPENING 
STONES 


“The only line that includes every sharp- 
ening substance—natural or artificial— 
each the best for some sharpening need” 


For all general tool sharpening about the house, shop and farm, there is no bet- 
ter stone than the Pike India Combination Oilstone (one side coarse, the other 
fine $1.00). No other stone that cuts so fast wears down so slowly and if prop- 
erly oiled it will not glaze. For kitchen and carving knives you can't 

beat the Pike India Kantbreak Knife Sharpener (35 cents)—quick, 


easy, and practically indestructible. 


On sale at hardware arid tool dealers everywhere or sent direct. 


Guarantee—Your dealer is authorized to replace any Pike Stone that 


proves defective. 


FREE APIKEINDIA STONE 


Let us mail you our Pike India Vest 
Poc 


ket Stone, for pocket knives, 


office 


use, etc.—just to show you how easy it is to sharpen 
with Pike Stones Merely send your dealer’s name 
1 and 4c. for packing and mailing. With this we 


> include ‘‘How to Sharpen’’—the most 


com- 


— plete booklet ever written on how to put 
=, a good edge on tools, knives, etc 
and how to select and care for 

oilstones. You'll be pleased. 


Write today 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


111 Main Street, Pike, N. H. 





cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER 
HEELS 


- §0¢Attached 
All Dealers 





The moment you 
have a pair of Cat’s 
Paw Cushion Rub- 
ber Heels attached 
to your shoes you feel 
a greater degree of 
safety 

Because of the Frie- 
tion plug—a patented fea- 
ture which positively 
prevents slipping on 
wet sidewalks or pave- 
ments—and makesthem 
wear much longer. 

The extra quality of rub- 
ber affords greater resiliency. 


There are no holes in 
the heels to track mud and 
dirt into the house. 


And—best of all—they cost 
no more than the ordinary kind. 


The name is easy to re- 
member. Get a pair today. 


Send us the name of your 
shoe dealer, and we will mail youa 
Cat's Paw Bangle Pin free. 


To The Retail Trade. 


It pays to give the public 
what they want. The majority want 
Cat's Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 
Order from your jobber today. 





THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Copyright, 1912, B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


HERE’S at least one distinguishing feature about our clothes: they are 


built equally for good appearance and good service. Of course you 
want all you can get of both. 
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You'd better see them; now being displayed by clothiers everywhere. Send for the book, “Styles for Men.” 
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ON A CERTAIN CHANGE IN THIS OFFICE 
FREE COUNTRY needs a free press. This paper’s usefulness 
has depended upon its courage and its truthtelling. Other 
periodicals have been more attractive to look upon, more en- 
tertaining to read, but Coxtier’s has tried to be militantly American. 
The present writer has been with Cottier’s since 1897; he was its 
editor during the Spanish War, and he has been connected with it either 
as part or sole owner ever since. He has fought in the courts the libel 
suits of patent medicines, quack doctors, blackmailing papers, and crooked 
politicians. He has no more love for corrupt business or corrupt politics 
now than he had before. But he regards CoLtier’s as, in a measure, the 
spokesman of a large group of sincere’ Americans who have turned in 
disgust from the two old parties to a new and spontaneous movement 
which has for its object the cleaning up of American politics. He believes 
that CoLLier’s attitude in the campaign just closing has not been true to 
its own best traditions. It has been captious, unresponsive, even sneer- 
ing. Since the owner’s opinion did not coincide with the former editor’s, 
he has decided to edit his own paper according to his own convictions. 
Cotuier’s, needless to say, will continue to make the same fight for 
honest government and honest business it has always made. Its editorial 
columns will continue to express only what it believes to be the truth. 
Rosert J. CoLvier. 


EXAMINING OURSELVES 

E GAINED SOME PUBLICITY of late by an article called 

“Mr. Hearst’s Forgeries.” The editor of this paper regards 
Hearst’s journalism in his magazines and in his newspapers as pecul- 
iarly obnoxious. Nor has CoLvier’s any intention of compromising with 
it. But we may not have made it clear that these were letters whose 
form merely had been “faked” while Mr. Arcurotp had virtually ad- 
mitted the authenticity of their contents. COoLLter’s indignation through- 
out might have been more rightly aimed at AkcHBOLD, who was chaf- 
fering with Senators and judges for their influence, than at Hearst, 
who was doing a real service to the people. Not to print merely for 
sensation’s sake seems a corollary to that other rule of the sincere jour- 
nalist—to print the truth no matter what it costs. 


NEXT TUESDAY 

HE PROGRESSIVE PARTY has tapped reservoirs of moral 

energy hitherto unused in American politics. Not merely has 
its promise of equal suffrage won for it the acknowledged abiding place 
of most of the stores of spiritual ideals which the race passes on from 
generation to generation. Whole little worlds that ordinarily find poli- 
tics repugnant have been touched by the infection of exalted purpose— 
teachers, social workers, artists, authors. And that other perpetual foun- 
tain of high enthusiasm, youth, thrills with it. To all who have fought 
for better things in politics, it is the living reality of two generations 
of dreams, a completely organized party free from bosses or machines 
and pledged to their overthrow in every community. That any farsee- 
ing person should wish so splendid an effort to end in failure is un- 
thinkable. At the polls next Tuesday there can be no consideration 
so important as that this mew party shall achieve such a success as 
will permanently insure its life and dominance. 


IT WAS NOT 
IRST PRINTED under the heading “Is This Too Wild a Hope?” 
in Cotuier’s for July 10, 1909: 

The ten Insurgents in the Senate compose the only effective opposi- 
tion to the present domination of national politics by the power of organ- 
ised wealth. These men, as a group, are entitled to the complete conf- 
dence of the people. This cannot be said of cither the Republican or the 
Democratic organisation in Congress. Would it not be possible to have 
a new party with this group as a nucleus? 


OUR POSITION 

HE FOLLOWING LETTER is one of very many of the same 

kind received in this office during the past two months. 
it is so well expressed, because it comes from a section of the country 
least apt to assent to any program that might benefit property as against 
men, and because it is so obviously sincere, we are grateful to the editor 
of the Pueblo “Leader” for the opportunity to let him express our convic- 
tion that we have been wrong upon the chief issue of the campaign: 


The Pueblo Leader 


To THE Epitor oF COLLIER’S. PUEBLO, CoLo., Oct. 17, 1912. 
Sir—I am,I suppose, only one among many thousands of your readers 
who have been greatly disappointed that CoLLier’s, in the first straight- 
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out fight between progress and reaction since LiNCOLN’s time, should 
from however honest an intention, have chosen to fight upon the side of 
reaction. But I have kept my thoughts to myself until to-day, when | 
read again in your Weekly the statement which has raised my wrath 
every time I have seen it, that “the Lloyd-George part” |that is, the 
humanitarian] of the Progressive platform “is taken up with what are 
primarily State issues.” 

That, it seems to me, dear Coutier’s, shows that you, like Governor 

Witson, have argued too much from books and bookish theory, too littl 
from close observation of the facts. 
. Here in Pueblo, where | live, we have-a competitor of the Steel Trust 
It even owns its own iron ore. But—observe this—wages here are leg 
than in the mills of the Steel Trust in Pennsylvania, the Survey has 
declared that our mills here are the most dangerous in the world, and 
organization of the workers is just as sternly frowned upon as in the 
mills of the trust. 

Mr. Branpeis has devoted much space and eloquence to arguing in 
favor of competition. It secures efficiency, he asserts. And you indorse 
that position, as being the chief issue of the campaign, along with tariff: 
revision. 

Well, I expect we have efficiency at our mills here. [But I don't 
agree with you and Mr. Branpets that efficiency must be purchased 
at the price of men’s lives. I could get along with a little less efficiency, 
if need be, and a little more justice for the men who work. 

Now you say, and Governor WILSON says, that all our plant needs— 
since it is a competing plant—is the passage of laws for social justice by 
the State of Colorado. And I say that that’s just where you and Mr. 
WILSON are taking a step backward. I say that shows that you haven't 
studied concrete facts; you have reasoned from the abstract. 

For if Colorado should pass laws applying to this steel plant here in 
Pueblo—the only one in all this Rocky Mountain region—the principles 
of social justice for which the Progressives contend in their national plat- 
form, the effect would be to close our mills and to drive this business out 
of Colorado into Pennsylvania or Alabama or Illinois. This plant cannot 
pay living wages, on an eight-hour day, with only six days of work a week, 
and provide a fund for workmen’s compensation, and compete with plants 
in other States which are not required to observe any of these provisions. 

And of what earthly benefit will it be, then, for Colorado alone to 
enact such legislation? It will drive from the State this now flourishing 
industry, and the condition of steel workers in other States will be not 
one whit improved. 

The experience of Massachusetts, in driving the cotton industry out 
of that State by abolishing child labor there, ought to be a warning. You 
and Governor WILSON, in devotion to an outworn theory of State rights, 
would have the progressive States penalize themselves in favor of the 
backward States, though I did not notice that Governor Witson followed 
this theory in the case of his own State, the mother of the trusts. New 
Jersey still, I believe, offers an asylum to any trust that finds the laws of 
neighboring States too onerous. 

We Progressives would place all interstate industry on an equal basis. 
We don’t believe in penalizing humane States in favor of States that have 
no pity for those who toil. We believe all interstate business should be 
on an equality so far as artificial restraints are concerned. By one law, 
passed by Congress, we propose to eradicate child labor; by another to 
establish an eight-hour day in all continuous industries; by another to 
give each man who works one day’s rest in seven; by another to provide 
a workmen’s compensation act; while you and Governor WILSON would 
require forty-five laws to accomplish each of these reforms. Which wa) 
lies progress? Which way gives hope of results ? 

Is there a flaw in this-argument of mine? If so, I should like to 
know it. I am in this fight because I believe it is every man’s duty 
fight for justice. I have tried to test the remedies proposed by each plat 
form for the injustices of modern industry by applying them to our ow! 
conditions, right here at home. The Progressive platform is the onl) 
one that, to me, seems to offer hope of progress. I have diligently s ught, 
from every Democrat I know, from the speeches of Governor WILSON 
and Mr. BrRANDEts, to learn what the Democrats would do to better col 
ditions right here in Pueblo. I have met with no success. Can you 
satisfy me? 

Pardon this long letter. It relieves feelings long pent. If | had not 
the greatest admiration for your Weekly—if I did not deeply regret se 
ing you, instead of occupying your old position of leadership, content 
follow a movement that has as its highest object, as Governor \WILSON 
said in his speech here, the restoration of things as they used to be—I 
would not take the trouble to write to you. 

Sincerely, R. M. McCiintock. 
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THRIFT 

ACH PLAYER on the winning team in the “World’s Series” of base- 

ball games will receive about $4,000. Each player on the losing team 
will receive about $2,800. That money comes easily and can go easily. It 
comes to most of the men in their twenties. In twelve years, at six per 
cent, it would double. In twenty-four years it would quadruple. Those 
in the $4,000 group can by thrift each have, at fifty years of age, 
$16,000 to remember the series by. Those in the $2,800 group can, 
at fifty, have the price of a very nice house. 


ONE DRAMATIST’S WAY 

O COMPLAIN of the slow progress of the American-written drama 
“§ is one-sided criticism, and borders on injustice. There is, however, 
more ground for discontent in the fact that some American playwrights 
lack anything like a national flavor in their work. They too often take 
their inspiration from successful European models or current Broadway 
hits. More than this, some seem to consider it necessary to stick in per- 
son close to the city and write their scripts within gunshot of the Rialto. 
James A. HERNE’s way was better. In a letter written at the time he 
was working on “Shore Acres,” he says: 

Mrs. Herne had gone with two of our daughters to spend a few weeks of the 

summer at Lemoyne, on Frenchman’s Bay, in Maine, and insisted that I should 
come there and work on the play, and get the benefit of true color and Maine 
atmosphere; and I went. What an exalted idea of Gop one gets, down in that old 
Pine State. One must recognize the sublimity which constantly manifests itself 
there. It is worth something to live for two whole months on Frenchman’s Bay, 
that beautiful inconstant bay, one minute white with rage, the next all smiles and 
gently lapping the foothills of old Mount Desert; with the purple mist on the Blue 
Hills in the distance on the one hand, the Schoodic range on the other; the per- 
fume of the pine trees in every breath you inhale, the roar of the ocean eight miles 
away, and the bluest of blue skies overarching all. In such a spot as this a man 
must realize, if he has never realized it before, that he and this planet are one 
and part of the universal whole. 
Undoubtedly the spirit hinted in this letter—the affection for the coun- 
try and the love of nature—is one reason why the author of “Shore 
Acres,’ “Sag Harbor,” “Margaret Fleming,” and “The Rev. Griffith 
Davenport” stands among the foremost American dramatists. It sepa- 
rates his work forever from the “b’gosh” plays ground out within the 
sound of paved streets and elevated trains. 


THE ANCIENT WILDERNESS 

AINE has an inland lake, forty miles from a town, where in this 

year, 1912, there is still a solitude. It is as utterly at peace 
under the sunset as when the first Indian reached it through the tangle. 
It is called Penobscot Bay. To come upon it the wanderer leaves the 
straight highway that leads from Jackman, Me., to Quebec, and strikes 
into the wilderness over an eighteen-mile trail. At the end of the hard 
day of ferrying pools and leaping logs, he reaches camp at the head of 
the lake. The lake is three miles long, with rich green trees on all its 
shores and borders clear down to the water’s edge. No dwelling is in 
sight nor in gunshot. It would take a day of walking to reach any 
human being other than the little handful of folk at peace in the camp. 
There is no sound anywhere heard but the cry of loons as they alight 
on the lake, and the heavy flap-flapping of the gray-blue wings of a 
crane as he sails mast high overhead. The brink of the lake is bright 
green with water grass, and veined with the muscular roots of fir trees 
and birches stretching out over old rocks. There is a softer green of 
the mosses where the floor of the woods is laid down, and sprinklings 
of cool brown from fallen pine needles. 


A BETTER ROLE FOR GRANDPARENTS 

HERE IS A COMMON family situation: between the ages of fifty- 

five and sixty-five the American man becomes a grandfather. His 
Wife is a few years younger. Both are still vigorous, wiser than ever 
before, and eager for the stimulus which young children could give. 
The man has begun to ease off in his professional or business life, and 
fo shift the burden to his son. Before them both stretches a vista of 
lalf-empty years. By contrast, the man’s son and that son’s wife are 
Werburdened and inexperienced. Getting adjusted, learning how to 
make a living, grappling with the problems of housekeeping, bearing 
children and finding out how to take care of them—here are some of 
the bogies which rise up in the path of the young people, and, too often, 
are them into an abandonment of partnership. While the young parents 
toil and worry, the older parents sit discontented because they no longer 
have vital human matters to concern them. Custom says that only the 
Young mother shall have the direction of her children—she, and the 
leacher, when the kids have reached the kindergarten age. And grand- 
Parents respect the tradition; they approach their grandchildren only 
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with apologies, as if by stealth. They do not assert boldly their supe- 
rior wisdom concerning children, nor do they voice loudly their great 
heart hunger. Timidly they beg for a share in the training and loving 
of the little ones. How are they answered? Daughter-in-law puts 
Grandmother through a tactful cross-examination on the care and feed- 
ing of children, using Dr. Hott’s book as a text. Of course, the older 
woman can’t make good—the book was written about the time Son went 
away to college. And Son, when he is appealed to, weakly agrees that 
the old people only spoil the kids. Really, Son has no right to speak 
on that point—he is having his troubles “modernizing” Grandfather’s 
business. He is astonished and puzzled to find that the old man made 
quite a lot of money and a splendid reputation running it in dingy 
quarters, without typewriters, adding machines, and neat filing devices. 
So, competent, wise, and full of mellowed human love and understand- 
ing, grandparents are turned out to live their allotted fifteen or twenty 
years longer in a more or less aimless search for comfort and distrac- 
tion. Either that or they sit idly rocking on lonely piazzas. There is 
waste and useless strain. Mothers go on sacrificing themselves “for the 
sake of the children” when there is no real need for it, when an older 
and wiser woman, to whom the care would be a joy, stands ready to 
free her. Who among our yearning grandparents will take the lead in 
a campaign to take the young children a part of the time, at least, out 
of the hands of young parents and put them under the care of the 
wise, older parents ? 
JEALOUSY 

ANY A POET and would-be philosopher has discoursed on the 

jealous disposition of women. And equally hot, though not so 
numerous, have been those who maintain that a man is the most jealous 
living creature. But both are right, for it is not a question of degree 
at all, but of time. Preceding the great event of existence, the man is 
jealous of his sweetheart because he wants her; afterward the woman 
is jealous of her husband because she needs him. Like all the virtues 
and most of thesgpices. neither sex has a monopoly. 


‘“*‘LITTLE WOMEN’’ 

ISTANT BLUE of the New England hills, sparkling white of the 

New England fields, and, within, flowers and much-read_ books, 
work done with laughter, love with sincerity, and hymns sung by the 
firelight—that is “Little Women.” Many have been the eulogies and 
monuments to those sturdy old New England exponents of high think- 
ing; this simple book is an eternal tribute to the charm of its plain living. 
From Ohio to California and in the cities of the East live children of the 
Puritans, and in every home there is some common touch transplanted 
from the common source. Sometimes it is a bust of PLato and a tradi- 
tion that learning is more to be desired than riches. Sometimes it is a 
lullaby and a chintz-covered chair by the fire, sometimes only a trick of 
speech or a simple family custom, but always it is the one thing that 
most surely touches the chord of remembrance and gives to the wan- 
derer the thought of home. That is why “Litthe Women” makes grown 
people smile and men cry as they see it acted out upon the stage. That 
is why the play is a source of real joy, even as the book has been so 
many years. To move great men to great deeds, to give knowledge to 
the wise, to give spiritual exaltation to the saint, are.good and _ beauti- 
ful things, but to bring happiness to the hearts of uncounted numbers 
of eager little children is not to be despised. How many rollicking fam- 
ilies have acted “Litthke Women’? How many lonely little girls have 
there discovered playmates? How many aspiring and dreaming young 
souls have found in Laurie their first lover and in Jo their first friend ? 
It will be long before this book dies out of the national life, long 
before that touch of the New [England home fails to strike a deep re- 
sponsive chord, long before the succeeding generations of awakening 
girlhood cease to rise up and call it blessed. 


KNOWLEDGE 

Ne pr risen one wonders if the world has forever lost its sense 

of peace and beauty, and if we are to whizz and yell and advertise 
till the end of time. Will simple pleasures seem tame and quiet ways 
unsuccessful? Or are we mad only for a little term, and will we return 
to spacious and serene things after thts fever cools? Shall we soon 
turn from the clatter of these days, the temporal display, the unreal 
values set on position and success, the scorn of what is simple-hearted 
and generous, the haste and noise that drown out all gentle voices? It 
is time to recover our knowledge of the wind on the hills, the silent 
passage of a summer's day, the swift wind-swept procession of early 
autumn clouds, the sea in calm and storm, with the breaking waves that 
wear away the beach. 
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HE haggard young reporter next me in the 

press stand tried to forget that a score or so 

of telegraph instruments were clickety-clacking 
about him, that all the disengaged automobiles in south- 
ern Wisconsin were joyfully hurrying by to their park- 
ing spaces with mufflers cut out, that all sorts of people 
with badges were howling things through megaphones, 
that’ an aeroplane from nobody knew’ where was sail- 
ing about overhead, and to concentrate on a few para- 
graphs of imperishable prose. 

Automobiles had long since resolved themselves for 
into a_ general 
composite. blur; the 
afternoon before he 
had ridden ina racing 
machine for the first 
time in his life, hang- 
ing to the mechani- 


him 


cian’s seat with one 
hand, pumping oil 
with the other, and 


watching the speed- 
ometer climb toward 
one hundred, and he 
was not yet quite over 
that. He had written 
two columns about it, 
and now, with a direct 
wire into his office 
and a man with a re- 
ceiver clamped over 
his head ready to tele- 
phone his stuff down 
town as fast he could 
write it, he must chisel 
out the cameo of his 
first edition “lead.” 
“Ready, Mike?” 
drawled the man at 
the telephone of the 
man at the other end 
of the wire with that air of detachment and boredom 
which is only achieved in its most perfect form by a 








Ralph De Palma, winner of 
the Vanderbilt Cup 


newspaper telegraph operator. “All right then—take 
this: ‘Vanderbilt Cup day has come at last. Heralded 
by the weer—huh? Yes, weer! W-h-i-r-r, weer! Her- 


alded by the weer of private automobiles and the hum 
from the ji’nt—what? G-i-a-n-t—ji’nt/—grand stands 
choked with speed-crazy men, women, and children. 
Yes, you got it! Now 

“When the sun shot across a sky of purest—of 
purest’—hey, kid, what’n hell’s this?” The reporter, 
torn from the heart of his next paragraph, cast an 
anguished eye at his own handwriting. “Azure!” he 
shouted. “Purest azure,” droned the man at the tele- 
phone, “it was to find that hundreds of early birds had 
taken previous possession. And the day is going to be 
beautiful. For no offending cloud dares obstruct the 
vision of old ‘Uncle Sol’—what’s that? S-o-l—Sol 
old Uncle Sol—as interested a spectator as the hottest 
fanatic in the stands is 


CROWDS, CORNFIELDS, AND AUTUMN LEAVES 


N SHORT, it was a fine bright October morning, and 

Milwaukee was very properly stirred up over the 
first running in the West of the Vanderbilt Cup. The 
and the “baby” car races next day and 
the “Grand Prix” to make a Saturday’s half holiday 
the third—introduced a new element into this genial 
city, where the great beer wagons clanking through the 
downtown streets with their ornately harnessed and 
magnificent stranger the notion that 
there’s a circus in town, while Sudermann’s “Johannis- 
feuer” is being played at the theatre as if intellectual 
drama in German were quite an everyday thing. 

\ crowd had flocked in, not unlike that gathered at 
the Elgin races a few weeks before—although scarcely 
as “motor-wise’”—and the rolling cornfield and oak-grove 
country through which the eight-mile course was laid 
recalled the scene at Elgin. There were so many peo- 
ple, indeed, that the clerk at the Plankington quite 
cheerfully assured one that he would “sleep” as many 
people in one’s room as he could; and sure enough, 
in the middle of the night, with a “Hello, brother!” in 
crashed some strange troll into mine, and the chamber- 
maid allowed that there hadn’t been any such doubling 
up on her floor “since the ball boys came.” 

This was the ninth race for young Mr. W. K. Vander- 
bilt’s fine gold cup—there have been six on Long Island 
and two at Savannah—and things have changed since 
George Heath, in a Panhard, won the first in 1904. 
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Automobiles have become part of the furniture of every- 
day life. The lessons that racing could teach have 
mostly been learned, and various makers, not feeling 
that kind of publicity necessary, have retired behind 
plate-glass windows in sales parlors so vast and velvet- 
lined that the trembling purchaser scarce dares speak 
above a whisper. The “speed demons,” while just as 
fast and more so—Heath won at an average speed per 
hour of 52.2 miles, while Ralph Mulford, at Savannah 
last year, did nearly 75 miles—are no longer demons. 
They are quite ordinary young Americans whom the 
% crowd call by their 
first names and whose 
history and personal 
peculiarities the 
motor-race reporters 
know just as_ the 
horse - race reporters 
know the past per- 
formances of the 
horses and the char- 
acteristics of the boys 
who ride them. If 
Mr. Vanderbilt is a 
sentimentalist and in- 
clined to dwell in the 
past, he might, had he 
come to Milwaukee, 
heen moved to muse 
profoundly on the mu- 
tations of time as his 
thoughts ran back 
from this cheerful 
everyday sporting pic- 
ture—merely one 
motor race among a 
lot of them—to the 
Hempstead Plains of 
six or eight years ago, 
the Olympians gath- 
ered there, and the 
meteors roaring off in the wan, wet dawn. 








Caleb Bragg, the winner of 
the Grand Prix 


wild, new 

However, no one who has seen two cars, driven to 
the limit for three hundred miles over country roads, 
finish within seconds of each other, or has watched a 
race from the pits, and seen the whole thing turn on 
the time it took to tear off a burning tire, need be told 
that no extraneous glamours are required to make a 
race interesting. A thousand things done just so, and 
quicker than conscious thought, for four hours run- 
ning—that’s an automobile race, and here, waiting at 


At the Vanderbilt 


The Ninth Race for the Cup and the Grand 
Prix Are Run at Milwaukee 
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year in 51 flat. He started sixteen times and won ten 
firsts; forty-seven times in 1909 and won thirty-foyr 
firsts, eight seconds, and a third; forty-eight times jn 
1910 and won thirty-one firsts. In 1911 he was second 
in the Vanderbilt, third in the Grand Prix, and in the 
500-mile race at Indianapolis outdrove the field untif 
next to the last lap, when, miles ahead of everybody, 
his engine gave out and with that went the race. When 
you add up all those hundreds of wild miles, all the 
turns taken without a skid, the machines grazed by at 
ninety miles an hour by a leap into the rough and slop- 
ing side of the road, the tires thrown without an upset, 
all the countless chances of eye or hand failing for one 
irreparable fragment of a second, and see young Mr, 
De Palma sitting there, pulling on his racing hood, 
calm as a cucumber and good as, new, either one of 
two conclusions seems inevitable. Either racing isn't 
as bad as, or racing drivers are even more skillfyl 
than, the casual outsider thinks. 


THE MEN WHO RODE THE WIND 


EXT to De Palma, in the same rakish yellow Mer- 

cer with which he romped away with the Aurora 
Cup at Elgin, was that favorite of the stands, the jocose 
young Britisher, Mr. Hughie Hughes. Ralph Mulford, 
the cup defender, in a big white Knox, was behind De 
Palma—a laughing boy with white teeth, who drove 
through the terrific heat at Elgin until the sun and strain 
together got him, and he fainted after bringing his car 
into the pits a few laps before the finish. Then there was 
Spencer Wishart, in a Mercedes, one of the “million- 
aire” drivers, as all are called who own their own cars 
and drive for fun rather than prize money; and terrible 
Teddy Tetzlaff in a rusty-red Fiat—more mature and 
settled, less boyish appearing than the other drivers, a 
little like the actor, Mr. Holbrook Blinn, and, because 
of his remarkable speed in practice, the favorite of the 
dopesters. Then there was George Clark in a third 
Mercedes, Anderson in the Stutz car which stood up so 
well at Elgin, and, in a Lozier, a local novice, Nelson, 
who seemed willing, for the sake of the practice, to go 
in and be the “goat.” 

I am not sure that it is appropriate to draw any too 
dismal conclusions from the chance 
of death when describing those who 
look into the bright face of danger 
with such keen and smiling eyes. It 
fact, nevertheless, that 
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the line, with their cars smoking and roaring to be 
away, were the boys who knew how. 

There were eight of them, waiting two by two, 
four rows deep. On the outside in front, in a big 
white Mercedes with a boat-shaped body, was Ralph 
De Palma, the quiet young fellow who won both long 
races at Elgin this year. When people talk of the fatali- 
ties in motor races they do not always think of the 
number of times that fate has been defied. This young 
man, for instance, has been racing since 1908. He did 
a mile from a standing start on a circular track that 
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had been postponed from a fortnight before because 
the rains and its unfinished condition then had made tt 
impossible—and that in the minds of most of the spec 
tators its readiness for a race was at that moment 4 
matter of doubt. 

Bruce-Brown was another of those 


fun rather than money—a _ handsome, 


who drove 10of 
clean-looking 


young fellow, who had run away from school to 8? 
into racing as boys used to run away to sea. He broke 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s amateur straightaway mile record t 


Ormond Beach in 1908 in 33 3-5 seconds; lowered tt 
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later to 33 flat, and won the Grand Prix at Savannah 
in 1910 and 1911—the latter at an average speed, for 
the 412 miles, of 74-45 miles an hour. He was swoop- 
ing down the far side of the course at close to ninety 
miles an hour in practice when something happened— 
a thrown tire, pec yple thought—the machine skidded, went 
into the ditch, somersaulted into the field beyond. Three 
hours later Bruce-Brown was dead, and his mechani- 
cian flickered out a little more than a week afterward. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE DAY BEFORE 


HE drivers who were his friends and who had driven 

with him, in their grease-smeared racing clothes as 
they had come from the track, were at the hospital when 
he died, and now they were at the wire again, ready to 
risk the fate that had overtaken him. It may be that 
there was a little added seriousness in the handshakes 
they gave one another before they pulled down their 
hoods and goggles and climbed into their cars, but I 
fancy that the doubts and premonitions which people 
associate with such moments come more to the imag- 
inations of spectators seated comfortably in the stands 
than to these men, keyed up and concentrated on a 
Just as De Palma was giving a last look 
to his engine, a little dis- 
mal man, with a sense of 
things which 


specific task 


the fitness ot 
perhaps could only occur 
toa coroner, came prying 
about to find what the 
drivers thought was the 
cause of Bruce-Brown’s 
death. De Palma, covered 
with dust and oil, ‘stared 
at the dismal little coroner 


and the excited official 
with him, rather noisily 
demanding: “Tell him, 


Ralph—isn’t the course in 
/s it the nar- 
ever 


good shape ? 
towest course you 
drove on?” as if both were 
fies on the wall 

“I haven't got any com- 
plaint to make about the 


course,” said De Palma. 
He bent over his engine 
again, and a moment later, 
after the noisy man with 


the badge had moved away, 
he added: “We'd all of us 
tather not race to-day. But 
they've spent a lot of 
money on this thing and 
done the best they knew 
how. And here are all 
these people waiting to see 
arace—we owe them some- 
thing.” It’s very much that same professional point of 
View which the actor or circus acrobat or newspaper 
teporter has. Bad weather, illness, accidents, and so on 
are for the people out in front to worry about. What- 
ever happens—the paper goes to press, the show goes on. 

It was just eleven o'clock, then, of this fine bright 
morning, that the starter, counting out the ten seconds, 
tapped De Palma on the back, and the white Mercedes 
foared, plowed under way, and went singing down the 
track, At intervals of thirty seconds the others fol- 
lowed, Tetzlaff last. The result, of course, everybody 
knows—how Mulford went out in the third lap with a 
burned magneto, and the same trouble put Tetzlaff out 
after he had driven two hundred miles, and was eating 
up the track at seventy-two miles an hour, seven min- 
utes ahead of the field; how the contest settled down 
© a race between De Palma and Hughes. 

The track appeared safe, inasmuch as there were no 
accidents, and if the oil had been put on sooner and 
Worked in by the sun and ordinary traffic, so the drivers 
said afterward, instead of being poured on and then 
Covered with sand, which blew into engines and made 
Passing unusually difficult, it would have been faster 
than the Elgin track. As it was, the average time was 
iXty-nine miles an hour. 

THE LITTLE YELLOW CAR AND THE BIG WHITE ONE 


T" race between De Palma and Hughes was not 

only a genuine race—during the whole last fifty 
miles th. but the marked dif- 
ferences between the two cars gave it a special technical 
Mmterest 


y were only seconds apart 


The Mercedes was a heavy car, whose power 
Was apparent to everyone as it thundered by. Its pis- 


Nov. 2 


The start of the race for the Vanderbilt Cup. 
Hughes is in the smoke at his left. 


ton displacement was 597 cubic inches, nearly the 
limit for the Vanderbilt, which is 600. The low yellow 
Mercer was a light car, which drew down the course 
with a delightfully even zzst, whose comparative mild- 
ness of tone deceived one as to how fast it was really 
going. The piston displacement of the American car 
was only slightly over 301 cubic inches. People who 
know about engines would explain, I presume, how the 
rapid revolutions of the light motor made up for the 
greater power of the heavier one, but, at any rate, it 
was plain to all that one car was light and the other 
heavy, and yet both were making almost the same 
time. One advantage the light cars have is they are less 
hard on tires, and in races like these it is tire trouble 
which, as often as not, decides the issue. A tire change 
in any one of the last six or eight laps would have lost 
the race for De Palma. The Stutz, another light 
American car, driven by Anderson, stopped only twice— 
once for a tire and once for fuel, and finished fourth. 
De Palma had to change tires eleven times, Hughes only 
twice. It was a real chase the last fifty miles, and there 
were times when the two were so close that from the 
stands you could see both the little white spot and the 
little yellow spot moving across the green on the far 





side of the course. De Palma finished the 299 miles in 
4 hours 20 minutes and 31 seconds, and Hughes flashed 
over the wire forty-three seconds behind. It was per- 
fect driving for both of them. Wishart was third, 
about sixteen minutes after De Palma, and Anderson 
and Clark fourth and fifth. 

Previous winners of the Vanderbilt Cup were as follows: 


Ralph De Palma in the winning Mercedes is on the right in front, 
Number 24, just behind De Palma, is Mulford, winner of last year’s Vanderbilt 





The Grand Prize, for which the Mayor of Milwau- 
kee urged his fellow citizens to declare a half holiday, 


is a race first-run at Savannah in 1908. The trophy was 
donated by the Automobile Club of America, under 
whose rules the race is run. Twenty cars raced the 409 
miles that first time, Wagner in a Fiat, Hemery in a 
Benz, and Nazzaro in another Fiat, all within seconds 
of each other at the finish. Wagner finally won with 
an average speed of 65.4 miles an hour. There was no 
Grand Prize in 1909, and in 1910 and 1911 the cup was 
won by Bruce-Brown. 


A NEW SORT OF WISCONSIN HOLIDAY 


HE Grand Prix was a man’s size race—fifty-two laps 

of the eight-mile course, or about six hours of un- 
broken top-speed driving. With the exception of Ralph 
Mulford, all those who raced in the Vanderbilt also 
entered the Grand Prix, and there were, in addition, 
Edwin Bergdoll, who just missed winning the long race 
at Elgin because of a burning tire on the next to the last 
lap; Barney Oldfield, with a cigar stuck in his face, as 
if to say, “What's five hundred miles to old Barney?” 
went in at the last moment in a borrowed Fiat; and 
Caleb Bragg, who had said that out of regard for his 
friend, Bruce-Brown, he 
would not drive, but just 
before the cars were sent 
away, came thundering up 
to the tape in a Fiat as big 
as a house. 

October squandered sun- 
shine and still airs and the 
blaze of turning leaves to 
make the day lovely, and 
there was enough beauty 
and horror and all-round 
geniality and Milwaukee 
Gemiithlichkeit to satisfy 
a man with a dozen sets of 
appreciative nerves. 

One hundred thousand 
people, it was said, paid 
admissions, and these, 
with many who didn’t, 
draped themselves and 
their automobiles and 


lunch boxes around the 
fences of the eight-mile 
course. Up the road the 


racers came drumming, and 
in a shower of sand roared 
past; overhead, with its 
sound of a reaper in a 
wheat field, an aeroplane 
sailed back and forth with 
a moving-picture man tak- 
ing pictures of the crowd 
—a crowd which sprawled 
on the warm grass and munched sandwiches and drank 
lakes of the liquid that made Milwaukee famous, as if 
flying machines and automobiles at seventy-five miles 
an hour were the commonest things in the world. 

The pace was terrific during the early hours of the 
race—always over seventy miles an hour—and the strain 


soon began to tell. Spencer Wishart went out in the 





Year Driver Car 


Average 

1904 George Heath Panhard 52.2 miles per hour 
1905 Victor Hemery Daracq 61 1-2 miles per hour 
1906 Louis Wagner Darracq 63 miles per hour 
1908 George Robertson Locomobile 64 2-5 miles per hour 
1909 Harry F. Grant Alco 62.8 miles per hour 
1910 Harry F. Grant Alco 65.2 miles per hour 
1911 Ralph Mulford Lozier 74.7 miles per hour 





third lap with a _ broken bearing, 

% Hughie Hughes in the seventeenth 

Distance with a broken gasoline line. Tetzlaff, 
= chasing all the time just as he had 
284.4 miles done in the Vanderbilt, went out in 
= —_ the thirty-first lap with a broken dis- 
256.06 miles tance rod, when he was well in the lead. 
278.08 miles 3y that time the race had settled 
278.08 miles down to two races really. Bragg— 
291.38 miles another of the “millionaire” drivers, 
Te ee and a slender, bored-appearing 








The second day’s races were for light cars of not over 
300 cubic inches piston displacement—the Wisconsin 
Challenge Cup, of about 175 miles, and the Pabst Trophy 

the immense dramatic possibilities of a race in which 
each car should represent a different brewery had appar- 
ently not occurred to anyone—of about 219 miles. Both 
were won by Mason cars, Endicott romping away with 
the Wisconsin from his team mate, George Mason, in slow 
time, and Mortimer Roberts took the second at the rate 
of 68.8 miles an hour. Five cars were put out by various 
sorts of breakdowns in this race, among them Hughie 
Hughes’s Mercer, which retired with transmission trouble 
and a damaged rear axle in the twenty-second lap, when 
nearly three minutes ahead of the field 


youth in irreproachable racing clothes 
who genuinely looked the part—had led part of the 
way, and he was now comfortably ahead. De Palma, 
who had also led for moments, was second, but chasing 
hard, and, because of his skill and consistency as a 
driver, still dangerous. Bergdoll was third and not 
likely to catch De Palma, and when Anderson, driving 
an impressively consistent race in the Stutz—the only 
American car left—passed Clark and Horan, and, when 
Bergdoll stopped at the pits in the forty-second lap, passed 
him, too, it became apparent that there were two fights 
going on—De Palma’s to overtake the Fiat, and Berg- 
doll’s to make up his lost time and overtake the Stutz. 

It was getting along in the afternoon now. The crowd 
had been watching long enough to know the drivers 
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when they were still but a speck and a 
cloud of dust down the course, to see in 
their imaginations the flight and fight all 
the way round the course. As De Palma 
thundered past on the thirty-fifth the cas- 
ing of his left rear tire flew into the air 
like a snake, but Bragg was only a little 
way in front and he roared straight on. A 
moment later the megaphone man chanted : 
“Number forty-one |Heath] is changing 
tires at station six!” Then: “Number 
thirty-five |De Palma] is changing tires 
at station seven!” Then: “Number forty- 
one is on the road again!” and after a 
breath: “Number thirty-five is on the 
road again!” 

The sun dropped lower, a film of dust, 
like battle smoke, hung over the scarred 
course and still fields, and there began to 
creep through the collective heart of that 
great crowd, concentrated since morning 
on this one strange irrelevant struggle in 
that quiet autumnal world, and into the 
driven spirits of the drivers, that wild 
sauve qui peut, that lust of winning, that 
sudden sense of breaking through the petty 
discretions and sweeping up body and soul 
in one last irrevocable fling at victory. It 
is the same collective emotion that sweeps 
across a football field sometimes in the 
twilight with a few minutes more to win 
or stave off defeat, and makes men play 
as if inspired and turns a mere game for 
a moment into a splendid breathless poetry. 

De Palma, once more than a lap behind 
Bragg, roared by on his last lap on the 
very heels of. the Fiat, and everybody 
knew that neither corners, tires, nor any- 
thing else could stop him now. The min- 
utes ticked by and at last down the course 
a machine came bounding into view. It 
wasn’t De Palma’s; it was the big Fiat. 
The race was his, but instead of finishing 
at top speed he shut off and came to a 
stop just after crossing the wire. He 
whispered something to the starter, now 
holding his checkered finish flag, and the 
latter said in a low voice: “Go right on 
round there as quick as you can!” A 
creepy hush settled over the crowd, and 
one of the telegraph operators in the press 
stand, across the track from the grand 
stand and the pits, nodded to some one in 
the crowd ard described a quick circle 





The White Hopes 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


DON’T agree with Big Bill T. 
In all he’s done and said; 
I sometimes fear his waist is placed 
Too much around his head. 
But,-after all, he’s holding tight 
To all he holds as sacred Right, 
And makes his dogged, losing fight. 
He’s holding down a heavy job 
And saving ‘‘Justice’’ from ‘‘ the Mob.”’ 


I’ve not much use for T. R. Moose, 
Who dearly loves a row; 

In fact, I think, mayhap a scrap 

Is all he’s after now. 

But, even so, I have no fears; 

We lived with T. R. seven years 
And no roof fell about our ears. 

If he’s the doughty one and brave 
To save our country, let him save! 


I’m half afraid that Wilson’s made 
Of somewhat brittle stuff. 

I have a hunch that Woodrow’s punch 
Is hardly stiff enough. 

But, never mind, he’s learning still 
And training with a right good will, 
And like enough he’ll fill the bill. 
We’ve tried the crimson and the ‘blue, 
Why not Princetonian colors, too? 


In Eugene Debs there flows and ebbs 
A bitter streak of speech 

I cannot quite approve. I move 

He sweeten up his screech. 

But, none the less, he’s hitting strong 
At everything he thinks is wrong 
(And that will hold him plenty long!) 
We need ‘‘a gadfly sent by God’’ 

To prod us on, so let him prod! 


I can’t agree with Eugene C. 

About the Kingdom Come,— 

That all we need to do is shoo 

Away the Demon Rum. 

But I admire his stubborn fight 

And I respect his maral right 

To smite the Drink, so let him smite! 
It may be that the Ship of State 
Needs water—water plain and straight. 


So I refuse to have the blues, 

Nor am I seeing red, 

And every little while I smile, 

No matter who’s ahead. 

I’m eating meals most every day; 

I work at times and sometimes play; 
I’m keeping cool and feeling gay; 
Although, before the thing is through, 
I may be just as wild as you. 





with his forefinger. A messenger 
receiving some whispered order, 
pell-mell on his motorcycle down the 
A pit attendant, to whom the man w; 

P With the 
finish flag leaned over and whispered 
suddenly looked as if he had been hit 
and slowly ran his tongue round the 
of his open mouth. Nervous Shouts of 
“How about De Palma!” began to 9 
out from the stand—only heightened 
the transparent subterfuge of the an- 
nouncer that he was having engine trouble 
on the back stretch—and women began to 
breathe quickly and rise in their chairs as 
if ready to run or scream. And in the 
midst of it, the militiamen and the crowd, 
having forgotten everything else and be. 
gun to surge across the track, the wa 
was just cleared in time to let the other 
cars roar by for their final lap—Bergdoll 
second, the Stutz third, Barney Oldfielg 
fourth, and Clark and Burman, flagged 
before they finished, fifth and sixth, 

What had happened, according to those 
who saw it, was this—De Palma hag 
overhauled Bragg on the far side of the 
course and come down on him like a whirl. 
wind, prepared to make the dangeroys 
pass. The course was not wide at any 
point, and, outside of the beaten-down 
central track, curving and more or les 
sandy. As De Palma swerved out to go 
by his machine skidded and his rear wheel 
grazed the Fiat. People guessed that he 
was going over one hundred miles an 
hour at the moment they struck; at any 
rate, Bragg’s machine swerved but pulled 
out of the ruck, while De Palma’s over- 
turned. His mechanician hung to the seat, 
but De Palma was thrown free, and how 
badly hurt no one at the moment knew, 
The great crowd, finally told that his leg 
was broken, but that he was not seriously 
hurt, worked its way slowly down the 
course in the fading daylight, and by the 
time the first trolley cars got back down- 
town again, the boys were crying extras 
with scare heads saying that De Palma 





was dying. ... But he didn’t die, and two 
weeks later, when these children of the 
wind were meeting again for some track 
races at Brighton, De Palma wired that he 
wasn’t quite patched up enough to drive, 
but would surely be there to look on. 

















‘Where are you going, my Pretty Maid ?”’ 
“I'm going A-Balloting, Sir!*’ she said. 




















**May IT go with you, my Pretty Maid ?*’ 
“Yes, if you wish, Kind Sir,”’ 


she said. 
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“Then I'll not Marry you, my Pretty Maid.’ 
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“You won't get the Chance! Kind Sir,’’ she said. 
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T IS not possible to measure the abuse 
and misrepresentation which have been 
poured out on the Progressive candi- 

date and his party. Journalists and other 
observers who have deplored it have thrown 
up their hands at the hopelessness of stop- 
ping it, explaining it, or counteracting it. 
It has been extraordinarily successful; to 
a measurable degree it has crystallized in 
the shape of a certain amount of hostile 
public opinion among exactly that class of 
persons to whom the Progressive party 
holds out the best future. The one issue 
on which most headway has been made 
against the Bull Moose is the trust plank; 
thousands of earnest and well-informed 
persons really think that the Democratic 
party believes in regulated competition and 
that the Progressive party believes in the 
opposite of that. For this belief one subtle 
dialectician is chiefly responsible. It is so 
far from the facts that it is not easy to 
believe in the sincerity of those who have 
originated it. The truth is that if a group 
of representative Democrats were placed in 
a room and asked to put their ideas on the 
trusts into the form of a statute, and the 
Progressives did the same, the resulting 
statutes would be not far from identical. 
Both believe in legislation amending the 
Sherman Act; both believe in a commission 
at Washington; the Progressives lay more 
emphasis on the latter, the Democrats on 
the former. That is the whole difference. 
During these closing days of the campaign 
the Progressive party leaders and man- 
agers have no work more necessary than 
to remove the widespread misapprehension 
which is the best capital the Democrats 
have, the belief that the Progressives stand 
for industrial monopoly. 


THE OPINIONS OF GENTLEMEN 
HE New York “Evening Post” is the 
sort of newspaper least apt to be vul- 
gar or abusive. It is a three-cent evening 
newspaper; it is read chiefly by persons of 
wealth and cultivation ; a noticeable part of 
its following is among college teachers ; it 
has traditions of character and scholarship ; 
it is strong for many good causes. But 
when a group of social workers some weeks 
ago went to Mr. Roosevelt to enlist his aid 
and his party’s toward bringing about some 
purposes that were close to their hearts, the 
“Evening Post” broke out this way: 


“Now, to social workers of this character, 
preachers of social justice, public opinion has as- 
signed a place second only to that occupied by 
teachers of religion; they are of the newer min- 
istry. Yet what do we behold now? They are 
willing to achieve their ends by the use of so 
tainted an instrument as Theodore Roosevelt, a 
convicted liar, a faithless friend, a man who has 
broken his word to the American people; whose 
insensate.ambition would break down the great- 
est safeguard to the Presidency—the two-term 
tradition; whose pledges and promises are no 
longer worth the paper they are written on; who 
never in his whole career has hesitated to use cor- 
rupt or corrupting influences . . . to advance him- 
self. Do [they] really voice the attitude of the 
social workers of this country? Is the fraternity 
ready to disregard questions of common morality 
and political decency in its effort to obtain re- 
forms? Has it become so Jesuitical, so cynical, 
as to say that the end justifies any means? That 
to touch pitch, to use any instrument, however 
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Comment on the Campaign 


SULLIVAN 


defiled, is the way to bring on the kingdom of 
heaven to earth?” 

If this comes from a paper with the best 
traditions in the country, what restraint can 
be demanded from the avowed agitators? 
The next day the “Post” returned to the 
subject with this statement of smug prin- 
ciples : 

“Property may be surrendered and even life 
itself given up, but morality must not be called 
upon to abdicate its throne. It is true that the 
wrath of man may be overruled to the praise of 
God, but that is no justification for confusing 
human wickedness with virtue.” 

Now note this: 

“A sure word of guidance in all these matters 
of moral perplexity concerning public men and 
movements was uttered by the prince of political 
philosophers when he said: ‘There is no safety 
for honest men but by believing all possible evil 
of evil men, and by acting with promptitude, de- 
cision, and steadiness on that belief.’” 

In order to get the point of view of this 
paper, which really means to be virtuous, 
substitute “Theodore Roosevelt” for “evil 
men,” so that it reads thus: 

“There is no safety for honest men but by be- 
lieving all possible evil of Theodore Roosevelt, 
and by acting with promptitude, decision, and 
steadiness on that belief.” 

Upon which principle the “Post” and 
many of its disciples have acted steadily 
throughout the campaign. But the place 
where the “Post” really revealed its soul 
was in these lines: 

“And how long... can {social workers] ex- 
pect to retain the respect and support of the com- 
munity which pays and upholds them?” 

In other words, social workers had bet- 
ter take their politics from the same source 
as their dollars—from the wealthy persons 
of the community. How far removed is 
the spirit of .the Progressive movement 
from the souls of many persons who really 
think themselves good? 


ONE EXAMPLE 

NE of the most frequent of the un- 

truths that have been circulated by 
the opponents of Roosevelt is the asser- 
tion, either directly or by implication, that 
one of his conspicuous supporters, Medill 
McCormick, is identified with what is called 
the Harvester Trust, and that his activity 
in behalf of Roosevelt has been founded 
either upon gratitude for past immunity 
or hope of the future. Literally scores of 
papers have repeated this in one form or 
another constantly; it has been stated fre- 
quently by Democrats on the floor of Con- 
gress; Democratic orators and newspapers 
make it part of their most commonly used 
stock in trade; so good a man as Congress- 
man Burleson of Texas has uttered it pub- 
licly. The truth is that Medill McCormick 
does not own, never has owned, and never 
expects to own a single share of stock in 
the International Harvester Company. He 
has about as much to do with the Harvester 
Trust as William Jennings Bryan or Wood- 
row Wilson. This is an easily ascertain- 
able fact of record, and no writer of the 
class described as muckrakers would have 
so low a standard of accuracy as to make 
this assertion without investigation. The 


sole excuse for mistake lies in the very 
tenuous connection that Mr. Medill Mc- 
Cormick and the present head of the Har- 
vester Company, whose name is Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, had the same great-grandfather. 
Indeed, Mr. Cyrus McCormick, the real 
head of the Harvester Trust, is an earnest 
partisan of Woodrow Wilson and was a 
large contributor to his campaign fund. 
As an alumnus and trustee of Princeton he 
is said to have been one of the few among 
the wealthier graduates who supported Wil- 
son ,in his fight against plutocracy in that 
college. It is believed that Mr. Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick only refrains now from giving his 
powerful moral support to Wilson’s candi- 
dacy from a fear that his motives might be 
misunderstood. It is a very great pity that 
the tenseness of feeling between corpora- 
tions and people should be such as to in- 
timidate in this way a thoroughly good man 
who happens to be the president of a cor- 
poration. There is no duty resting heavier 
on thoughtful men who have access to pub- 
lic opinion than to discriminate between cor- 
poration heads who are corrupt, like Presi- 
dent Archbold of the Standard Oil, and 
those whose attitude toward the public is 
honest and frank. Mr. Cyrus McCormick is 
a conspicuous illustration of the latter class. 


ILLINOIS 

ILL Illinois let its opportunity go by? 

In a single day it can put out of the 
State forever all that made the Lorimer 
case a commonwealth’s shame. To vote for 
either of the old parties is to perpetuate the 
bipartisan machine which has disgraced the 
State for years. Of the Democratic ticket, 
the best that can be said is that its head is 
a well-meaning incompetent ; the rest of the 
ticket cannot be described with so much 
urbanity. The Republican ticket is the same 
machine that now dominates the State. 


INDIANA 
NDIANA’S choice is between the Pro- 
gressive, Beveridge, and the Democrat, 
Ralston. The Republican, Durbin, is, con- 
fessedly, a bad third. That Ralston is 
the choice of Taggart’s machine ought to 
settle this case. 


THE GREATEST STANDPATTER LEFT 
te WOULD seem a misfortune too great 

to be called mere irony if the present 
political revolution should pass without re- 
moving from public life the man whose 
name is borne by the tariff law which now 
afflicts this nation. Sereno Elisha Payne 
comes from Auburn, N. Y., and represents 
four counties in that part of the State. The 
people of the district have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to replace this greatest of the Stand- 
patters left in Congress. Payne’s Democratic 
opponent, Richard C. Drummond, is one of 
the best exponents of that modern thought 
which is coming to be dominant in Ameri- 
can politics. There are few communities 
but would be glad to send Drummond to 
Congress; the community that has endured 
Payne for twenty-eight years ought to seize 
the opportunity with the sort of majority 
that is translated into hilarity. 
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Made in Europe 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


Scenes from *‘ The ‘Affairs’ of Anatol,” an adaptation of Arthur Schnitzler’s episodes, with Mr. John Barrymore as the principal figure 


Pierre Loti’s Chinese Spectacle and “The ‘Affairs’ of Anatol”’ 


HOSE who like to spend an evening inviting 

their souls with the sight of exquisite Chinese 

costumes, of Chinese scenes elaborated in the 
old-fashioned manner—that is to say, in the literal, 
rather than the impressionistic, manner shown last 
winter in “Sumurun’”—with music filled with the light 
clashing of cymbals and dull throaty bim-a-bongs, and 
enough dramatic current to carry it all—those looking 
for an evening of this sort will have a good time at 
“The Daughter of Heaven.” 

As a play, this adaptation from the French original 
of Pierre Loti and Judith Gautier is at least as inter- 
esting as “The Garden of Allah,” and as a very refined 
three-ring circus, even more brilliant and expensive. It 
seems safe to say that embroidered Chinese robes, as 
dazzling and really beautiful as these, were never be- 
fore seen in a Western theatre. There is a sort of 
temple scene, too, lit by moonlight which appeared to 
many at the first performance to be the best theatre 
moonlight they had ever seen. And there is a scene 
on the battlements, during a battle, with a Chinese sol- 
dier wigwagging a torch against the night, tons of 
masonry tumbling down as the shells explode and the 
defeated garrison finally burning themselves up on a 
wonderfully realistic funereal pyre. Of its kind, all 
this is magnificent, quite 

Those who hope to feel here that peculiar haunting 
charm which steals over the reader of almost anything 
Pierre Loti writes will be disappointed. You would 
scarcely suspect that the original play was the work 


The Manchu Emperor, the rebel 


seg 1 
i 


of a Frenchman—unless at the very end, perhaps. An 
American might have made it “happy” and the Manchu 
prince would have won the rebel empress he fell in 
love with from afar and had to conquer before he could 
tell her so. 

The Frenchman has the grace to make the beautiful 
princess yield her heart, but not her life, to her con- 
queror. She takes poison at the last, and it is to a 
pale and lifeless shape, seated on the throne of the 
Manchus, for whom the gongs sound and the Man- 
chu’s subjects kneel. Miss Viola Allen is the queen, 
and her intelligently used and beautiful voice added 
much to that unhappy lady’s charm. Nearly everybody 
whispered to his next-door neighbor that “The Daugh- 
ter of Heaven” was a great chance for opera. 


GLIMPSES OF A SENTIMENTAL YOUNG MAN 


“PTHE ‘Affairs’ of Anatol”—a sequence of episodes by 
Arthur Schnitzler, paraphrased by Granville Barker 
and now presented by Mr. Ames at the Little Theatre 
is a light but agreeable entertainment, fitted for an 
audience which has dined pleasantly, drifted in leisurely 
fashion to the theatre, and brought thither a readiness 
to accept for the moment the continental habit of treat- 
ing “love” as an activity apart and sufficient unto itself, 
and not—as our own literature assumes—necessarily as- 
sociated with marriage. 
Anatol is an artistic philander.: He has a vast and 
versatile appreciation of the charms of women and of 
the moods they can inspire, and “he drifts from one 


to another—always sincere at the mome: 
the young man in Flaubert’s novel, “T] 
History.” 

His quick imagination endows them with all sorts 
of qualities and feelings which the simple creatures 
never dreamed of—once he held the hand of a beau 
tiful girl from the circus and played the piano to her, 
and watched the lamplight on her hair and knew that 
that moment would never, never be forgotten by her, 
although a couple of years after, when she did see him 
again, she had no notion who he was, but guessed finally 
that he might be the “man she met in Petersburg.” 

There are five different women in these five epi- 
sodes, and through them we get different views, of 
Anatol. The disillusion which such a_ sentimentalist 
inevitably encounters, and the rather absurd figure he 
cuts in consequence, is the note most accented, “and 
yet do you know,” as Anatol murmurs on his wedding 
morning (a sudden homesickness for the life he was 
giving up had taken him back to the opera after his 
bachelor dinner the night before, one of his old flames 
has come home to breakfast with him, and he cant 
bear to tell her he is going to be married), “do you 
know, there’s something pathetic about this.” 

The quick transition from farce to a sort of trag- 
edy—just a touch and away again—is, one presumes, 
much more delicately and poignantly achieved in the 
original dialogues than we can get it here, twice fe 
moved, as it is, by a rather British translation and the 
somewhat alien personalities of our own actors. Young 
(Concluded on page #4) 
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ARMER WAYOFF of near Lonelyville, Forest 
i stood on the edge of the weathered 
his dingy house and gazed over his 
many acres. In a retrospective mood, sudden and 
rather necessary, he saw not only his fields dimming 
ig the soft glow of a long June evening and nearly 
all under cultivation, but his mental orbs took account 
also of the crops those fields had grown for many 
vears and of the slender net gain therefrom. It had 
heen corn and oats and wheat and hay, or hay and 
sats and corn and wheat, twisted and traded for crop 
rotation, for year in and year out during a lifetime; 
and now what was there to show for it? The natural 
richness of the soil was growing less, the old farmer’s 
strength and energy were not growing greater, but the 
cost of fertilizer, the price of necessities he could not 
se, and the size of the mortgage on the place were 


County, 
porch ot 


ap means diminishing. 

‘Farmer Wayoff turned to his ever-busy wife, who 
yas rapidly wiping and crating eggs. “Sally,” he 
aid, “we ain't a-gittin’ on an’ we never have got any- 
hing wuth thuh name out o’ thuh ole place, ‘cept what 
your chickens does an’ some railroad ties out’n thuh 
woods occasional’. Hit’s time we wuz wakin’ up an’ 
doin’ somethin’. Reckon I ain’t clean gone in thuh head 
vit so’s I can’t recover.” 


HE wife looked up and smiled sagely: “Better tap 

wood, Silas,” she remarked. The farmer reached 
up and fetched a sharp rap with his knuckles on his 
hard, old, whitening head. 

“So had, so had,” he replied, chuckling. “Look here, 
Sally, I wuz jest a-wonderin’ what we got all .them 
Gov'ment books an’ farm papers fer ef we can’t make 
no use of ’em. Book learnin’ ain’t much good ’cept 
whar a man acts out what he kin do an’ gives figgers. 
Them books tell a heap more’n jest ’bout raisin’ crops; 
they mix human nature ‘long with it, an’ there’s got 
t be a heap o’ human nature in workin’ a farm an’ 
sllin’ thuh crops. If a man ain’t no dummy an’ keeps 
his eye peeled, I reckon there ain’t nothin’, fur as I 
kin figger, that'll tarn out like taters. Them books kin 





prove it, an’ durn me if I ain’t a-goin’ t’ prove it, too.” 
Jerry, the 


man, came around the house, just from 
the supper table, 
picking his teeth. 
“Goin’ over?” he 
asked the farmer, 
nodding his head 
toward the road 
that led to the post 
office and store. 
"Oy oS Sau 
reckon thuh boys 
kin settle jest how 
thuh Gov’ment 
ought t’ be run ’th- 
out me this evenin’. 
I’m a-goin’ t’ study 
runnin’ this here 
place fer a bit.” 
On a hazy, warm 
October Sunday, 
Farmer Wayoff, 
within the bleach- 
ing shade of the 
old porch vines, 
studied the first. ac- 
count he had ever 
kept of farm ex- 
penditures and re- 
fms. Heretofore he had raised only enough potatoes 
for the family needs, now he had made a notable ex- 
Pefiment in the way of marketing, and he was keeping 
tabs on it. The best piece of ground on the place and 
Wit a trifle more than an acre, well drained and loamy, 
MW promised well from intensive cultivation. There 
Mid been plowed under a dozen loads of barn manure, 
@spting crop of cowpeas, and a very liberal coating of 
Wod ashes. Four hundred pounds of seven per cent 
Mosphate, with a little soda nitrate, had been sprinkled 
Mixed in the rows. This, with Jerry’s time in 
making ady the ground, fertilizing, planting, culti- 
Yang, and fighting the inevitable bugs, had cost the 
fiimer in all $36.13. The old man impatiently crossed 
MP the thirteen cents and glanced at the new moon over 
lisleft s| vulder, then began again to figure. Jerry sat on 
Steps puffing clouds of smoke into the smoky air. 
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Glory!) Wuz they? As sure’s gun’s iron, hit’s a 
mer crop! We'll git out more’n three hundred 
bushel, by Jinks !” 





Farmer Wayoff could calculate ahead now. He knew 








The Price of Potatoes 


By &. F. “AALS 





that two-bushel bags would cost him about ten cents 
each, and that plowing out, picking, bagging, and haul- 
ing to the railroad station would consume about four 
days’ time of himself and the “hand.” This would 
bring his cash cost up to about $55, with the shipping 
charges yet to hear from. There would be also the ten 
per cent charge of the commission house. 


UT with potatoes selling at nearly a dollar a bushel, 

what matter if expenses were considerable, unless, 
of course, there was a slump in the market, as some 
predicted. The old man retired indoors with a wry 
smile, and, in view of the financial promise ahead, he 
made it a rye smile before he sought his pillow. 

The best-laid schemes o’ bugs and farmers gang aft— 
up inthe air. Bugs encounter Paris green and the farmers 
run against market conditions, both of which make life 
a calamity. And crop shortage is the rural bear of the 
market—the thing that will chase a man up a tall tree, 
out on the end of a long limb, and shake him off for 
a high fall, like the poor dumb critter that he is. 

There were just 252 bushels when Farmer Wayoff 
dug his potatoes, and only 189 of these were strictly 
salable. Of the scabby, knotty, and gnarly remainder, 
nearly twenty bushels went to the hogs and chickens, 
and the best were reserved for next year’s seed and 
family use. Twelve baskets of runts sold at the vil- 
lage store for fifteen cents per. The shipping charges 
were somewhat in excess of what he had calculated at 
the patch, but by the time the lot had reached Pier Street 
in the city, there had evidently been a shrinkage, for 
Selm & Co., the commission men, informed him that 
their weighings had tallied a little under eleven thou- 
sand pounds, and they could trust no other computa- 
tions. Mr. Wayoff, they wrote, could come in at once 
and see the lot reweighed if he wanted to; the extra 
handling would cost only a few dollars. But the 
farmer seemed content to take their accounting, though 
when a second letter was received, stating that they 
were selling for thirty-five cents a basket and hoped 
to get that for the lot, he was not a little put out. 
He felt sure that this meant a basket of thirty-six 
pounds, and the crop reports quoted potatoes at eighty 
cents a bushel. The farmer would rather till a half 
acre than write a letter, but he would surely enjoy a 
long-deferred trip to the city, and so, in the course of 
events, he found himself, wide-eyed and a little flab- 
bergasted, dodging across Pier Street 


OSIAH SELM, senior partner, anticipating a cus- 

tomer for seed potatoes in quantity, was agreeably 
talkative. There was no glut in the market, he said; the 
tubers were in brisk demand at forty cents a basket, and 
he didn’t expect prices would go lower. Here were some 
State of Maine potatoes that were the best he had seen 
this year; he was selling some by the basket and the rest 
in the original sacks. The farmer recognized his own 
production stacked high against the wall and spread ‘on 
the sidewalk, but with native horse sense he remained 
incognito. He certainly meant to have the fifteen cents 
per bushel over what he had been credited, but he held 
his horses now. He saw it was desirable that he should 
become fully awake to the entire conditions of selling, 
and to this end he would seek wide information, to 
profit thereby another year. Who bought the potatoes 
of the commission man? The stores, hucksters, restau- 
rants, hotels, and certain well-to-do private parties. 

One hotel man told the old farmer he might agree to 






,take enough to insure the cultivation of two acres the 
following year, but the deliveries must be in hundred- 
bushel lots throughout the winter and spring; there- 
fore the farmer must bear the loss of winter storing. 
A buyer for a big cut-price store in the residence sec- 
tion of town agreed to take enough potatoes to keep a 
dozen acres busy, and he could store them,” but the 
price had to be so low that the farmer turned away 
disgusted. In either case he was no better off than’ in 
dealing with commission men. 


| N ALMOST the first corner grocery the old man en- 

tered the proprietor was making change for a lone 
customer, and when she turned away he turned to the 
seeker of information. Then he brushed the flies from 
his very bald head and came out from behind the 
counter, a smile on his fat face and his hand stuck 
out toward the old farmer’s lean stomach. Surely the 
world is a small place, for if here wasn’t Eph Scales, 
long years ago from Lonelyville and now glad to see 
his old acquaintance, whose errand to the city was soon 
explained. Dismissing ancient gossip finally, the two 
men got down to trade and potatoes. 

“T reckon I sell bout three hunderd bushel a season, 
Silas,” said the storekeeper. “An’ I don’t make a lot 
out of ’em in the long run, spite o’ the profit you see 
now. I can’t store ’em a-plenty, an’ I got t’ buy as I 
need ’em, bout fifty er sixty baskets at a time. An’ 
the price is likely t’ drop, an’ I got t’ drop sometimes 
below what I give fer ’em, an’ I reckon I never yet 
seen it go up when I had a lot on hand. Then I got 
t’ tote’em an’ mostly brush ’em, an’ I lose a heap more’n 
you think I would. So we fellers got t’ git all we kin. 

“Yes, I know Selm & Co.,” he continued. “They'll 
skin ye if ye don’t watch ’em. There is honest com- 
mission fellers, but ’pears like they’re mostly gone out 
o’ business. You'll find it so a-sellin’, an’ I find it so 
a-buyin’, an’ it’s so in every line, from eggs to water- 
melons. The buyers is still worse sometimes. Old 
man Rich ’round-here on the avenue, he gets his be 
the hunderd bushel an’ pays fer ’em less’n I do. .But 
he don’t watch the markets none an’ he may buy high 
in the end. Mrs. Poor, the widdy who wuz jest goin’ 
out when you come in, she gets hers by the quarter 
peck, an’ they cost her ’bout twice as much as it does 
old man Rich at the time, though she gets advantage 
of drops in the price. An’ she gets better pertaters, 
too, fer she kicks like a old cow if there’s a speck big 
as a ten cents in any one, an’ he don’t see ’em. I reckon 
the average price-she pays is bout same as now, eight 
cents a quarter, an’ that’s bout what she an’ her four 
kids eats a day in pertaters. If she gets ’em off a 
huckster she pays more. 

“T huckstered afore I got this stand, an’ it was tough— 
in winter. Didn’t sell half the taters, ner nothin’ else 
as I sell here, an’ stablin’ an’ hoss feed an’ repairs was 
more’n my rent an’ expenses is now. Hucksters don't 
carry any better stuff, but folks thinks so, an’ pays 
more. A heap o’ folks deals with these here fancy 
stores fer the same reason, an’ they pay fer it. The 
delicatessen ’round here gets two and three cents more 
on th’ quarter peck than I do; they got t’ do it, fer they 
pay twice th’ rent, hire a lot o’ clerks an’ a cashier, use 
better bags an’ string, deliver with a fancy team, an’ 
some folks want that an’ then they howl ’bout th’ high 
cost o’ livin’. I huckstered t’ a lot o’ fine people livin’ 
on fine streets, an’ I had a fancy wagon an’ kept dressed 
up pretty fair, an’ I sold twice as much as a feller called 
I-talian Tony, with his old plug an’ no two wheels alike, 
an’ I got more money fer th’ same stuff as he sold.” 

On the train 
going home the 
farmer pondered 
deeply, between 
naps. He would like 
to beat the middle- 
man—Selm & Co.— 
with a club right 
now, and all of 
them with selling 
next year on the 
crop from a large 
acreage. It could 
be done with a lit- 
tle more expense at 
the beginning, but 
whether he would 
come out with any 
larger profits was a 
question. 

A labored epistle, 
oft rewritten and 
that had occasioned 
sleepless effort dur- 
ing three long even- 
ings, was about to 














be dispatched to the 





( Concluded on page 40) 
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CLEAN new moon followed me at the right— 
only twenty minutes before I had seen it dulling 
the black of the Hudson from above the Pali- 

sades—when I came down the lamp-spaced road of 
Van Cortlandt Park. Each lamp dimmed the moon and 
the stars, but there were stretches where the trees be- 
came alive, and curves that revealed, far away, the 
lights—the parallel lines, the rectangles of the night 
city, and once, perched on its hill, the electric park of 
Washington Heights hanging like a fairy world in the 
skies. These, and a certain starry excitation in the 
cool air, made me happy. But the swift plunge of auto- 
mobiles, a blotch of light, a blur of black, and a red 
tail lamp marred the pleasure. . . 

Two years of wandering had passed; and now New 
York called me again. Yet as I caught glimpses of her 
white night, I wondered. The country was at its best; 
orchards of blossoms, dogwood-lighted woods, and the 
silent marches of the sun gave me the busy content of 
the bees and the ants. I thought of Kipling’s phrase, 
“The little street-bred people,’ and that other, “The 
man-stifled town.” It seemed foolish to step into so 
artificial a world. 


HAD almost a mind to turn back when I met Henley. 

A policeman had stopped an automobile, and the 
man was in front lighting the lamp. As the blaze 
caught, his face shone suddenly, and despite the spec- 
tacles and the shaved appearance, I recognized him. 
I was amazed. I should have been less surprised to 
have seen Henley come running down the road clad 
only in tar and feathers, with a mob howling at his 
back, for he had always been one of those careless yet 
incisive people who plant mental dynamite wherever 
they go. In fact, he had been a wild and shabby young 
doctor: an experimental Don Juan, a joyous revolu- 
tionist, a lawbreaker, not through perversity but through 
his love for Utopia. And here he was spectacled and 
citified, hitched up to an automobile, with only his 
altercation with a policeman to remember his youth by. 

I strolled up. 

“Hello, Pony,” I murmured. 

He leaped up; he looked; he was a little uncertain. 

“Not Thad Stevens?” 

“Yes, Poindexter Hen- 
ley,” I replied. “But it’s 
not I that have changed.” 

He made a grimace and 
looked down at himself. 

“Yes,” he muttered, “I'm 
tame. And you—you bad 
penny! Yes, officer, she’s 
lit; now watch me break 
the four - mile - an - hour 
speed law; and,” he 
laughed heartily, “catch 
me if you can!” 

That was Henley all 
over; he was so stirred to 
see me again that he tried 
to pick a fight with the 
policeman. Next he had 
me by the arm and was 
piling me in with him next 
the driving seat. 

“You’re probably going 
the other way, but I’ve 
got you now. Sweet 
dreams, Officer McPher- 
son!” And with that the 
still and throbbing ma- 
chine bolted and we flowed 
into the night. I felt as if 
Henley and the car were 
one; the car merely a part 
of his body and his arden‘ 
power, releasing him with 
tremendous directness 
through space. He turned 
toward me, suddenly. 

“T suppose, Thad,” he 
said in his sharp, quick 
way, “that you're still a 
tramp, geographically un- 
placed. And you're won- 
dering at my get-up and my plutocratic power. It looks 
bad, I admit. Well, my boy, I’m out of general 
practice; I'm a specialist, an eye specialist, upper West 
Side, and I’m putting windows in the populace. 
Not as rich as I look, either; in fact, I’m an honest 
doctor. But I’ve been absorbed by civilization, and I’m 
working for the great modern god—Efficiency.” And 
with that he put his foot down on my shoe and stepped, 
so that I understood that his words were an attempt to 
conceal his vital joy in seeing me. 

“Well, I’m dazed,”-I said truthfully. I remembered 
how, ten years before, he had gone around airing his 
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But that second night I was in Central Park: 
Sull of the splash of little waters 


‘to do? 


By 


radical views on marriage and property until his friends 
ostracized him and drove him out of the city: now here 
he was, tame and conforming, established and success- 
ful. “You've not turned conservative?” I asked. 


“No,” he laughed. “It’s merely that the rest of the 
world has caught up with me. Time has made me quite 
the proper thing.” 


HAT didn’t quite satisfy me. In fact, it merely 
fanned the flame of my growing curiosity. Why, 
why, I asked myself, had he allowed himself to be tamed? 
What was the secret of it? Had success clipped his wings ? 
“But what do you get out of it, Pony?” I demanded. 
“What's the adventure in glassing a lot of money-fat 
patients? What's the savage fun in being a glazier for 
human mansions? I'll bet you're married.” 

“Yes,.’ he said in his joyous way. “I got married and 
respectable five years ago.” 

“Oh! Any children?” 

“No. Wasn't that a thrilling risk?” 

The “risk” was a belated truck in the lonely, lamplit 
spaces of upper Broadway. The,curses of the driver 
followed us. And as Henley let out the speed, I felt 
again the correspondence between himself and the ma- 
chine. This one-time rebel had become, like the ma- 
chine, a civilized efficient: swift, dynamic, harmonized: 
yet something of wings surely. All the car’s power, its 
life, gathered through every part of it and poured itself, 
machine and all, into space-annihilating speed. It was 
a specialist in speed. Henley, it struck me, had become 
similar: all his life and power probably pouring itself 
into one thing—eyes. Easily we curved into the river 
road, and in a few moments, darting down beside the 
one string of lights, we had the dark Hudson beside us, 
and a dusk of moonlight racing us down the waters. 
Other cars passed us, going up; and a few pairs of 
lovers strolled beside the pathway’s wooden fence. The 
joy of speed almost made thought and speech a burden; 
but I had resolved to tear out the heart of the mystery. 

Henley turned toward me with new interest—yes, 
with a boy’s enthusiasm. 

“Say, you,” he cried vehemently, “I know what’s the 
matter with you. It’s eyes!” 





“Of course, it’s eyes,’ I laughed ruefully. “Every- 
thing’s eyes to an eye specialist. What are you going 


Talk me into feeling sick?” 


E did not notice me; he was quivering with his 
discovery. 

“Thad,” he said, “here’s your case: You can’t do 
indoor work, civilized work, for any length of time 
You get restless, headachy, insomnic; you want to jump 
out of your skin; you’re only happy and healthy out 
in the open, out where you've got distance all around 
you. So, after a few months of work, you get up and 
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A larger moon looked down on lovers, and the ashen night was 
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go. That’s why you’re a nomad, a tramp, 
that so?” 
I felt powerless. “Well, what of it?” I asked roughly 
“Eyes. You're far-sighted.” ‘ 
I felt a lifetime of freedom in the balance; | roused 
myself. 
“Well,” I said, “so be it. The farther I can see, the 


Isn't 





better.” 

“Tut, man,” he exclaimed, “you think it’s Ipye of 
nature, love of freedom. No such thing. You remem. 
ber George Wright? He was just like you: kept 
Martha Hansel waiting years while he tried to mak 
money ranching, prospecting, and flying over the fag 
of the earth. Martha was turning into a dry old maid, 
and I said to her: ‘Next time George comes to Ney 
York make him come up, if you have to break your 
engagement to do it.’ And he came; and one eye wa 
five times as farsighted as the other. I gave him 
now he’s in insurance, is married, has two 
children, and lives happily ever after.” 

“Where did I read that ad?” I asked, forcing a laugh: 
for nothing shakes and makes human faith more thay 
this before-and-after business. 

“Go and see George and ask him,” he challenged, 
“That's how I tamed myself. I was astigmatic; half 
an hour of near work made me jumping crazy and 
turned me into a revolutionist. Don’t you see: evolution 
made the eye for rough and far work; civilization, cities, 
impose near work; and just as civilization demands 
wheels for our feet”’—he gave the car extra speed to 
emphasize this—“so it demands glasses for 


glasses; 


our eyes.” 


| Rages my happy gypsy future fading away. It was 
cruel. 

“I suppose you're for glassing the whole human race?” 

“Not all,” he said absently, “but nearly all.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’m against it. What, take all the 
spirit out of the people? Make them efficient, calm, 
judicial? Kill out revolt?” 

“Tut,” he laughed, “if I could fit New York with five 
million spectacles I’d make it the first city of the 
world. And crime? Do you know that a lot of 
crime comes from eye strain? You put a bad-eyed boy 
in school: near work 
makes him crazy, gives 
him headaches, turns his 
stomach. He becomes a 
truant; a truant falls in 
with idlers; idlers thieve. 
You send him to the te- 
formatory: there near 
work is inescapable. He 
sullen and 
savage. I’ve reformed 
men after three terms in 
prison.” 

“Pony,” I said calmly 
“you're like all the spe- 
cialists: I wouldn't trust 
you with the eyes of a 
cat.” He laughed joy- 
ously. Then suddenly we 
shot into Broadway and 
went spinning through the 
brilliant, crowded city. 
The night tides flowed up 
and down in the glow of 
the shop windows and the 


comes out 


theatres. 
“So,” I cried, “youre m 
the business of taming 


humanity! Well, you'll 
never get. glasses on me 
Glasses! Cages! And 
so that’s how our mad 
wild Henley has be- 
come a domesticated city 
man; and, having spoiled 
yourself, you'r for spoil- 
ing me. Well,” I com 
cluded, “ ; 
that makes m«¢ 
thank the fate 
eyes!” 


if it’s eye strain 
tramp, | 
for bad 


“Oh, do you?” he queried 
in a voice that held ulterior meanings. “Wels 
he swung the car round a corner and stopped betore 
a handsome apartment house, “here we are. See the 


>) 


sign? 
It was in the ground-floor window: “Dr 
Henley.” 
“Tt’s too respectable,” I murmured. 


Poindexter 


He ran the car into a near-by garage, and | followed 
him back to the house. 

“Thad,” he said earnestly, grasping my arm and show 
ing me by his lighted face his wondrous joy !! seeing 


me, “you had no special place to go to to-night! 
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“Oh,” I said weakly, “I was thinking of Johnny Mc- 
Mann, whose saloon is over on Third Avenue. It’s not 
so respectable over there. Ste 

“You let McMann go; 1s It eight years or ten since 
we saw each other? Come on; I'm hungry to. hear the 
‘portance in your travels’ history.” ae ; 

I hesitated, and he shrewdly guessed my trouble. 

“] swear, Thad,” he cried, “that I won’t look at your 
e es—unless you want me to. : 

We laughed then, and in I went. But I had my mis- 
givings. In some way it , 
seemed more perilous to 
go into Henley’s office 
than into a den of mur- 
derers. Must I lose my 
life for the sake of civiliz- 
ing my eyes? It appeared 
to me that the power of 
the modern doctor is as 
dogmatic and tyrannic 
as that of the medieval 
church. What chances has 
the layman when he gets 
into the clutches of these 
priests of the body ? 

But in I went; and not 
until a voice from the far 
darkness pierced our remi- 
niscences at 2 A. M. witha 
“Po, you come to bed!” 
did we stretch ourselves. 
We had quite forgotten 
that disturbing element in 
a man’s world—woman. 
He looked a bit guilty. 

“Pony,” I said, “I’m not 
sure that it was glasses. 
It may have been woman.” 


E AIRED the room 

to clean it of any de- 
testable pipe smoke, and 
then handed me two pam- 
phlets. One was, neces- 
sarily, “Eye Strain,” but 
the other was, “The In- 
jurious Effects of To- 
bacco.” 
“No, you don’t!” I cried 


in revolt. “You skunk, 
aren't you satisfied with 
myeyes? Must I give you 


my pipe, too?” 

“It won’t hurt you to 
read it, will it?” he said 
blithely. “If you had 
time I’d give you another 
on nose-stoppage; I no- 
tice you breathe through 
your mouth every third 
or fourth time. Then, too, I’ve one on psychoanalysis.” 

“A breach of hospitality!” I exclaimed. 

He ignored me and began looking into his appoint- 
ment book. 

, You must see some of the work in the morning. 
Nine o'clock, Sam Podkin. Lord, don’t miss Sam. 
A boy of seven, blind 

“Blind ?” 
him See 

He looked at me, troubled. 

“T wish I could, poor kid! 
million 


Then I sneered: “I suppose you'll make 


But it’s a thousand—no, a 
There are limitations,” he sighed. 

“Not to your enthusiasm,” I added. 

“No,” he said in a stirring voice, “I just love this work !” 
He showed me in to my little back room then, and, sit- 
ting on my bed, I couldn’t resist the tobacco pamphlet. 
It held me like the Ancient Mariner’s Eye (which, I 
Presume, must have been astigmatic, too). And then, 
to my joy, I learned that all my symptoms could be 
traced to smoking. 

“Oh, these specialists !” 


to one shot. 


I chortled. “And I presume 
the nose man would have traced it all to my nose; and the 
Psycho man to my psycho. Abjure doctors; enjoy life.” 

[ went to bed more like my old self; but my curi- 
Osity about Henley increased. What, after all, had 
famed him? Not a childless marriage, not his twisted 
theori: 
mere s 


on eyes, not his money-stupefied patients, not 
ess? What then? The man had always been 
an adventurer, a fighter, a visionary; how had he al- 
lowed himself to be trimmed, clipped, spectacled, and 
leveled I determined to risk 
My eyes, even my pipe, and stay’ on, and see 


W 


I did not even see his wife 


lown to the city average? 


breakfasted out at a little restaurant, such 
was the easy, servantless come-and-go of his home ; 
And at-breakfast he told 
me a little more about the first case Gf the morning. 

“You see, every now and then, I remember my youth, 
and go out and round up some kids who can’t afford an 
tye doctor. Sam comes from a big public school in 
the Bronx; the principal is sending him down. in a sort 
of hopeless Charge-of-the-Four-Hundred spirit.” He 
laughed. “I think I’ll have to put up a sign over ‘my 
door: ‘The Last Resort.’ . . Well, Sam was ‘in school 
for a month before they really spotted him. Poor 
kid sat there wiggling his blind eyes, amazingly stupid. 
So they sent him to the blind school—tried to put eyes 
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never will.” 





in his fingers. No use; his mother is an ignorant Rus- 
sian, his father tubercular; they don’t cooperate. So 
now it’s up to me.” . 


“Ever seen him?” 
“No—and he’s never seen me, and‘I’m afraid he 


We went back. to the office. The place had .changed 


miraculously. Three assistants, all,‘ of course, spectacled, — 
were at work on lenses, the telephoné, and at the card 
index. -Henley, like a charging bull, with nostrils di- 





All at once, the sound stabbing to the very center of our hearts, Sam began laughing. ‘‘Oh, the flowers!’’ he 


shouted in a loud voice, *‘the lovely flowers!”’ 


lated, was on the edge of swinging into action. I held 
his attention a moment 
“Does your wife wear-glasses, too?” 
“Yes,” he murmured innocently. 
“Oh!” I exclaimed joyously—and then he was lost to 
me. He leaped, as it were, into the morning mail and 
tore out its vitals. His stenographer had to sweat to 
keep up with him. I went into the waiting room. 


HERE was nothing to do but read a pamphlet on 

psychoanalysis that convinced me that I was suffer- 
ing from a wander obsession which could be extirpated, 
like pus from a wound, by tapping my subliminal mind. 
In the midst of my delight, however, little Sam Podkin 
arrived, in charge of his mother and the school nurse. 
His mother had him by the hand—an undersized, pale 
little woman, whose cheaply clad body was a mere soft 
bundle, the body of the tenement drudge and child 
bearer. Her fear was palpable; she did not know what 
they were going to do with her boy. 

As for Sam—well, the stenographer stopped at her 
machine and turned and looked at him until she almost 
wept. He was a thin, whitish waif, patient and mild, 
but with his eyeballs never still. He tilted his head up- 
ward, and stepped as if with an invisible stick, the eyes 
darting and rolling whitely with incredible swiftness. I 
could not help thinking of the eyes of a rat. 

“Yes,” said the nurse to me, “just like a rat. But 
he’s the dearest little fellow. Sam!” 

He turned toward her, smiling. very sweetly, and she 
put her arms about him. 

“Is he stone blind?” I asked 

“Not exactly,” she replied. “He sort of sees black 
shadows—he lives really in a mist, a blackish mist, and 
when it grows blacker he knows something is in the 
way; but he can’t even see that much without tilting 
his head and rolling his eyes all around.” 

“But how in the world could he go to school?” 

Oh, when children see him in the street they 
Everyone 


“How? 
rush up to him and take him by the hand. 
tries to help him.” 

“So he doesn’t know what anything in the world looks 
like ?” 

“Well,” she answered, “he knows in a way—by touch, 
faces, flowers, toys. But it’s pitiful. Once a parade of 
soldiers went by, and, just like the ofher’ children, he 
rushed to the window; and there he stood, excited, roll- 


ing his eyes and hearing the shouts and laughter of the 
others. Nothing’s. worse in this world to me than a 
blind child. Nothing’s lonelier; he lives by himself all 
the while; it’s too dangerous to do anything.” 

_I sat the sightless boy on my lap.. . 
“Sam,” | said, “how much do you love your mother?” 
“Too much,” he said in a thin whisper. His com- 

.plaisant timidity was heartrending; he was simply a 
little flicker of. life lost in universal shadow, the vast 
- way uncharted and unknown, a very symbol of human 
life. I began to have 
a respect for my eyes 
that ‘shook my self-satis- 
faction. “For to behold 
this world so wide!” 
What else is there that has 
much joy in it? 

. Henley came in then. 
“So this is little Sam!” 
he said in a rich, sympa- 
thetic voice. And he’seized 
the boy by both arms and 
lifted him. “Come on,” 
he exclaimed, and we fol- 
lowed him into the office. 

“Now, Sam,” he went 

on, “you’re not going to be 
afraid of me, are you? 
You're going to let me try 
tohelp you? You're going 
to do whatever I say?” 

“Yes,” whispered Sam. 
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O HE sat the waif ona 

chair in a corner of 
the room; and the nurse 
pulled down the shades 
until the large office was 
in a soft twilight. The 
three assistants, attracted 
by the unusual qualities 
in the case, had entered 
also, and we all stood 
around in silence. All at 
once the moment acquired 
strange and deep signifi- 
cance; something thrilled 
us all; and we stood tense 
and expectant, hopeful in 
spite of our common sense. 
Henley pressed a brass 
plate on the floor, and an 
electric bulb above Sam’s 
head lit up. Then Hen- 
ley, seated opposite Sam, 
placed the little retino- 
scope to his eye, and the 
mirror caught the ray of 
light and doubled it back 
into the right eye of the 
boy. I was standing behind Henley, and I saw the 
whole interior of the eye glowing red. 

“What's that?” I asked. 

“The blood vessels in back of the eye,” he murmured. 
His whole soul seemed to concentrate and pour itself 
through the hole of the retinoscope. “Well,” he mut- 
tered, in an odd voice, “he hasn’t any iris; it’s all pupil. 
See? Instead of round, it’s big and loaf-shaped, just 
as big as the iris ought to be. . Let’s see, let’s see!” 

The room was utterly still; we heard a taxicab throb- 
bing out at the curb; we heard a Broadway trolley car 
going dully by; and I began to understand that this 
business of glassing human eyes had an element of ter- 
rific adventure in it. Dimly I began to understand 
Henley’s mystery. For myself, my heart tortured me 
with suspense; my breath came painfully; and I prayed 
for miracles. Besides, the mother, somewhere back in 
the darkness, was breathing hoarsely like an animal. 
The twilight oppressed me, relieved as it was by a few 
teasing sunbeams in the far part of the room, in whose 
light I beheld.a pot of ferns on a pedestal, a bit of the 
polished hardwood floor, and the back of a chair. 

“I’m not hurting’ you?” asked Henley. 

“No,” whispered Sam. 

Henley now held a lens with one hand and passed 
the reflected light from the retinoscope through it, up 
and down. 

“Why that?” I asked. 

“The shadow test,” he replied. “I watch the shadaw 
inside the eyeball. If. it goes up when the ray goes 
down, the eye needs a convex lens; if it follows the ray 
down, then a concave. So I'll keep trying lenses until 
the shadow stands still.” 


M* LAY mind balked; but I could now follow the 
process. Lens after lens he tried and put aside; 

it looked as if he must exhaust his whole boxful. We 
became restive, and the air seemed full of pain. The 
mother was almost panting with suspense and fright. 

Then suddenly Henley cried: “There!” I stooped 
over his. shoulder. “Do you see?” he asked me. “No 
matter how I jiggle the light, the shadow stands still. 
Do you see?” 

I didn’t, of course, but I 
murmured. 

He put the retinoscope away. 

“You can pull up the shades, Miss Perkins,” he said in 


“Yoo.” 4 


was impatient. 


21 Concluded on page 40) 
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**Come on, Neddie,”’ 
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By JAMES B. 


BIG man towing a little man burst through the 
swinging doors of Heinie Weiner’s café and res 
taurant on Atlantic Avenue. The big man rolled 

as he walked and wore the widest extant model of bell 
bottomed trousers. 

The littke man was wearing one of those blue cloth, 
black-visored caps which every steamboat man of the 
Boston water front hurries up to North Street to buy 
one minute after he receives his certificate, and never 
takes off except to lie down and die. This little man 
wasn't lying down and dying, even though the big man 
could throw him here and there as if it were the end of 
a rope he. held. 

“Come on, Neddie,” urged the big sailor, and towed 
him another length across the sanded floor. 

“No, no, Alec.” He seemed a firm-minded, even 
though a reluctant little man. 

“Yes, yes, Neddie.” By this time the sailor had 
warped him into the brass rail. “Now what'll it be?” 

“Nothing, Alec, not a thing.” 

“Quit your foolin’, Neddie, an’ name your bilge water.” 

“Not a thing, Alec.” 

“But you don’t mean that, Neddie, an’ we not seein’ 
each other for two year?” 

But I. do, Alec.’ I ain’t touched it for a year ’n’.a 
half.” 

“God save us,'Néddie, how come it?” 


ND Neddie began to tell, and we over at the round 
table just naturally sat back and listened. 

“You remember, ‘Alec, how just before you left for 
the East the old man gives me the Buzzard an’ with it a 
fine lecture about takin’ any liquor on duty?” 

“Huh, an’ that’s how it come. about?” 

“It was not. But there was a bark. into New York, 
the old man said—after he'd done lecturin’—from the 
West Injies’ with a load ‘of sugar, an’ she'd discharged 
her cargo an’ discharged her crew, an’ I. was to take the 
Bussard over an’ tow her ’round to Boston. An’ with 
me he sends a passenger who, he Says, is a nephew of 
his wife, a young fellow who: might be anything by the 
looks ’*f him, I didn’t. ask the young fellow what he 
was, Nor comment in any way invijjus, Alec,.when he 
happened to hear me, only I did say: ‘What d’y’s’pose 
drives a man aboard one ’f these little tugboats. with 
their no accommerdations ?’ 

““Oh, that’s all right,’ he says. .‘I guess a little rough- 
in’ it won’t kill me. An’ who knows, mebbe somethin’ ’Il 
turn up, an’ he takes a book an’ lays out atop o’ the 
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house, an’ when he ain't readin’ he's gazin’ up at the sky 
“Twas warm, fine weather goin’ over 

“All right. We get into New York, an’ over on the 
Brooklyn side we make fast to our sugar bark—IlVater- 
loo’s her name. Our passenger gets curious right away 
‘With lots of these ships been down to the West Indies, 
Cap,’ he says to me, ‘it’s not uncommon for ’em to come 
back with a few casks of liquor somewhere aboard. If 
she’s from the south side of Cooba, from Santiago, 
same’s this one,’ he says, ‘it’s more’n apt to be rum. 
An’ prime rum, I betcher, Cap.” 


HE big sailor straightened up and laid his arm on 
the little man’s arm. “He’s right about that San- 
tiago rum, Neddie. An’ wrapped ’round in that basket 
stuff, though what that’s for I don’t know, for no sea- 
goin’ man ever I knew handles good rum careless.” 
“Nor me, Alec. But all right. 
aboard the Waterloo—she’s tied up to the dock. Then 
The next thing I knew he was back 


The passenger goes 


he steps ashore. 
on the H’aterloo 
one big and two little jugs, wi’ that same basket stuff 
you speak of, Alec, wrapped ’round ‘em. 

“*What’s them?’ I says. 
‘One demijohn an’ two johns o’ 


By’n’by he comes aboard the tug with 


“*Rum, he says. 
rum.’ 

“I’ve heard o’ demijohns .before,’ I says, ‘but what’s 
a john?’ 

‘A john,” says he, ‘is a young demijohn. And look, 
Cap,’ pointin’ to the labels ‘Fernando Domeego his 
trademark—two sailors with crossed cutlasses. Prime 
stuff, worth two dollars a quart here and duty,’ 

‘A mystery,’ I says, ‘how that came to be left aboard 
her,’ 

‘You're right, a mystery,’ he says.. ‘A mystery of 
the sea, Cap.. I found them under the fo’c’s'le run. The 
man hid them. there must've been washed overboard.’ 

“*Bitt there was no man washed overboard off her,’ 
I says—I’ve read her log.’ 

“‘Go ’way—there must've been; he says.’ ‘How else 
can you account for it? You can’t,’ an’ he left me to 
tell our engineer abaut it, takin’ one ’f the johns with 


him. 
“All right. The next thing our engineer reports 
somethin’ wrong m the Buzzard's boiler room. That 


was after I went down to sée why he didn’t get steam 
up. I don’t know what he. said’ was wrong—I never 
tried for any steam engineer’s ticket—but somethin’ or 
other with her condensers or the fusible plugs 6r—” 
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urged the big sailor, and towed him another length across the sanded floor 
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At this point the sailor interrupted to inquire: “Was 
that injineer the same 200-pound loafer used to be on 
her afore I left for the East?” 

“The same.” 

“Huh. 

“Well, he said he’d fix it up. But he warn't ready 
next mornin’, but the old man telephonin’ over the long- 
distance to know why we hadn't gone, I makes ready 
to put out anyway, lookin’ ’round first for two men to 
take the wheel o’ the Waterloo to Boston. The pas- 
senger, who heard me say what I was after, says right 
away: ‘Say, Cap, I'll be one o’ the two to take the wheel 
o’ that sugar bark,’ an’ goes with me to the shippin 
office. 


I always had my opinion o’ him. Go ahead.” 


“*What d’y’know about steerin’ a ship?’ says the ship- 
pin’ master to him. 

““Why, you put the wheel this: way to go that way, 
an’ that way to go this way,’ he answers. 

“*And what wages do you want?’ 


“Oh, any old wages,’ says he, ‘but I want to be set 
down as quartermaster.’ 

“*Sign here,’ says the shippin’ master, ‘an’ you can 
call yourself a rear admiral if you want to.’ 

“*No,’ says the passenger, ‘I been playin’ pinochle up 
to the club’ with two’ retired rear. admirals spring, 
an’ I don’t want to be a rear admiral. Too much rank 
kills ’riginality! . But-quartermaster now—that sounds 
more like a man was ‘doin’ something.’ 

“Quartermaster it is; says the shippin’ ma ‘And 
here’s your watchmate,’ an’ he points through the doot 
to a knobby-nosed old fellow, with what | d. like 
periwinkles growin’ on the rest of his face, ving 4 
nap on a bench in the outside office. We to the old 
fellow an’ went down aboard the -bark 
“BY before we put out, Alec, I want to sa t that 

rum wasn’t like any. rum-you ever get 1 place 
like this o’ Heinie’s here. ‘I had no notion ’f takin’ any, but 
I got a good whiff of:it off the engineer, an ugh I 
hadn’t'a drink in' four months, it was a cold et day 
an’ we soakin’ when we'come aboard from the shippin 
office: It did taste good, an’ when the chief .repeats the 
passenger’s stuff about it bein’ made by the « brated 
Fernando Domegoo o' Santiago de Cooba, an’ ws me 
the two’sailors with the cutlasses, an’ how it worth 
two dollars a quart an’ dooty. added on to tl nd, | 
had another one, an’ it sure began to taste nourishin. 

“Anyway, after the old man’d given us the le 10f 
not puttin’ out over the telephone again, w t out, 
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oT ete o’ the rain it looked like a fine passage before 
ys. The passenger put one o the little johns aboard the 
Waterloo. 1 asked him what for. He told me it was 
for his shipmate an fellow quartermaster, who'd heard 
‘pout the rum, an’ said if a little tug like the Buzsard 
rated one big an’ two little johns, then a big ship like 
the Waterloo cert’nly oughter rate somethin han’some. 
‘And that sounds like good logic to me,’ says the pas- 
a seein’ as you discovered the rum, all right,’ 
I says, an’ told the chief later, when he missed one o’ 
the little johns, that the cook took it, an’ told the cook, 
when he asked, that the chief took it. The two of ’em 
wasn’t speakin’ at the time, so that was all right, only 
the cook didn’t bother his galley nor the chief his engine 
room after that. Chasin’ each other ‘round the deck 
like they was, each expectin’ to ketch the other unawares 
with the missin’ little jolin, they didn’t have time for 
anythin’ else. : 

“An’ mebbe that’s where I made the mistake, Alec, 
aiiowin’ of any rum aboard the bark—not on account o’ 
the passenger, who, I saw, didn’t drink, but that souse 
gan old shipmate o’ his.” 


“ HO was he, the old chap, Neddie?” 

W “Lord, Alec, I dunno. The second day out o’ 
New York the Waterloo went adrift an’ I never saw 
him again.” 

“You don’t mean they was lost, Neddie?” 

‘Lemme tell.you. An’ have a beer on me, Alec. © I'll 
have the same. No, I mean the same’s I had—sarsapa- 


tiller. I mean it—sure. You'll see before. I’m through. 
Well, it began to blow, An’ it. kep’ blowin’, an’ the sea 
fiz till the horizon was about the third story. in_ the 
sky. We could do nine mile an hour in the Busszard 


when she was foot-loose, mebbe six with the Waterloo. 
In smooth water, o’ course. Now we were doin’ mebbe 
three, an 
the West an’ caught the bark’s fores’l an’. spanker, 


which’d been set to steady her—a notion o’ the. pas- 
senger’s. ‘Besides,’ as he said, ‘what’s a sailin’ ship 
without some canvas spread?’ So with the wind behind 
her she began to go faster’n we could. An’ when your 
tow comes bowlin’ up alongside o’ you an’ she mebbe 
a bark « 500 tons an’ you less than 100— An’ there 
she was rin’ up alongsidé.of us—oh, a hundred times 
before we breasted Montauk. An’ I'd look at her outer 
the pilot house winder an’ ‘say: ‘All you got to do, you 
big brute, is roll over in the right spot just once an’ 


is good night to the Bussard an’ all*aboard her.’ 
“How many’d you have on the Buzzard, Néddie?” 


“Besides myself, there was the engineer an’ two fire- 
men an’ the cook an’ the ‘deckhand an’ the mess boy.” 

“The mess boy, I s’posé he was sober, Neddie?” 

“Now, now, Alec, all of us was sober. A few drinks 
in I had, yes, but all sober excep’ the engineer: , The 
cook was feelin’ gay, but he was all. right too—every- 
thin’ lovely till the engineer whistles up to. the pilot 
house in the middle of_it an’ says he’s afraid his con- 
denser'd gone bad again. An’ comes up himself ‘to ex- 
plain in detail, takes a look at the clock an’—‘Say, Cap, 
ten minutes past five! Time for another drink, ain’t it?’ 
an’ takes two, an’ has another‘look at the bark, which 
was rollin’ toward us somethin’ alarmin’, with the pas- 
senger steerin’ her an’ his watchmate a-roarin’ out: 


1 > ve prince or pirate, or merchantman be ve, 
{-sailin’ down the coast of the High Barbaree!’ 


Then he spies me, the old fellow. ‘Hang to her, old 
top!’ he yells acrost to me—me in the pilot house o’ the 
Buszard tryin’ to keep out o’ his way. ‘Aye, hang to it, 
Cap!’ yells the passenger—‘you’re doin’ hero’s work!’ 

‘Heroes, eh?’ he says, 
an’ takes an ax 


“The engineer hears it, too. 
an’ suddenly: ‘That for bein’ heroes!’ 
an’ cuts her adrift.” 

“He did, Neddie! An’ you let him? I'd like to see 
him try that on me, Neddie.” 

“So would I; Alec, if I had your horsepower, but not 


if you weighed in at a hundred an’ twenty-five an’ you 
was er an’ busy an’ him two hundred an’ drunk, but 
not t drunk.” 

“You wasn’t by any chance drunk yourself, Neddie?” 


N'! ) no, Alec. I had maybe three or four aboard o’ 
4 ne ’most any time that day, but But I can’t be 


explainin’ all the time to you!—even if we ain’t met for 
two rs. Listen. No, I won’t take another sarsapa- 
riller. Away goes the Waterloo when the chief cufs her 
adrif way like a gull atop o’ the high seas, she bein’ 
light in ballast, an’ the quartermaster with the knobby 
nos ndin’ up by the quarter rail an’ roarin’: 


> shot away their migsen an’ we shot away.their 
é, 


re an’ aft we raked “em an’ then away we bore 


O uarter, quarter! cried they 
an’ n’ the little john as he roared 

“y l, I had to let the Watérloo go I couldn't help 
her tried, but there was too much sea on, an’ by’mby 
we lost her in the dark. 

right A Thursday that ** * Heroes, eh?” he 

was, an’ we got the Bussard into says, an’ suddenly 
Joston of a Sunday mornin’. An’ ‘That for bein’ 
wall up the dock to take a cat heroes!” an’ takes 
for me. 1. still’ felt kind o «an ax and cuts 
dre , cause Friday an’ most o’ her adrift” 


day was a kind'o’ a blank 





) three mile we held till. the wind hauled to ” 


On the dock, blowin’ aroynd in the air, I finds a news- 
paper an’ reads where shippin’ people: was uneasy ’bout 
the tug Buszard an’ her tow, the sugar bark Waterloo. 
I 4ook at the date o’ the paper. It’s a day old. On the 
trolley car I buy a Sunday mornin’ paper, an’ the first 
thing I see is a picture 0’ myself an’ the Buzzard an’ 
the bark, an’ in letters as long as my forefinger: 


“‘Loss or THE TucBoat BuzzArp with ALL HaAnps!!’ 


Now who in the divyle put that in’ the paper? thinks 
I, an’ read further to find out, an’ if it wasn’t put in by 
the knobby-nosed old: fellow on the bark!” 

“Huh?” . 

“Yes, Alec, sure’s I'm here. , An’ that. makes me ‘feel 
better—they wasn’t lost anyway. I read further, an’ 
here’s what'd happened to her. She'd gone ashore early 
on the mornin’ after we'd cut her adrift. . Friday morn- 
in’, yes. Stern foremost.she came toward the place o’ 
that millionaire—mebbe you've heard o’ him?’ Well, you 
would, Alec, if you. was a shore-goin’ man—the chap 
who-has the Dutch landscape place on the south shore, 
the place with the windmills all over it ‘an’ the ground 
all cut into canals, the canals with beds o’ tulips along the 
banks an’ runnin’ into the ocean.-. An” he keeps a keeper 
o’ the canal locks, an’ that same keeper, happenin’ to be 
up early that Friday mornin’, what does he see but a big 
ship comin’ toward him stern first! An’ seein’ her comin’ 
an’ the man at her wheel—the passenger it was—yellin’ 
out: ‘Open up, open up, or we'll be wrecked!’ he opens 
up the canal gate, an’ in she comes stern first, the pas- 
senger steerin"her. There was a picture, of him, a Dutch 
chap not long out o’ Holland, with wide-beamed trousers, 
wooden shoes, an’ a velvet cap, an’.smokin’ a pipe.” 

“See here, Neddie.. The sailor: pulled the steamboat 
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a al 
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man by the’ sleeve, as one who would restrain an ex- 
cited friend: “Was all this in the paper that Sunday 
mornin’ ?” . : 5 

“Not all of it, Alec, but you wait. “Twas light by 


then, an’ when the bark pulls up.an’ the paSsenger in- 


vites him aboard, aboard ‘he- goes, an’ the passenger 
gives him a couple o’ hookers from the little john. An’ 
the canal keeper he stayed aboard for a while. An’ the 
bark she ‘stays right where she is, an’ when the family 
wake up an’ look out, they see the stern of a big ship 
under one o’ their gable winders an’ the name across it: 
‘Waterloo, New York.’ An’ they also:see their canal 
keeper an’ an old sailor with a purple face an’-a knobby 


-nose atop o’. the cabin. ‘An’ lookin’ again they See a 


han’some’ young fellow cuttin’ tulips over the quarter 
rail. It was the millionaire’s daughter sees him. ‘Well, 
I declare!’ she says, jan’ steps out on the piazzer. 
_ HE passenger hears her, an’ ‘Good mornin’, he 
says most: polite, an’ drops off the rail an’ on to 
the piazzer an’ presents her with a bouquet o’ tulips. 
An’ she.looks at him.an’ then at the tulips an’ then at the 
bark, an’-begins to laugh.’ “But how did you get here?’ 
she asks, an’ he takes an éasy chair an’ tells her of a 
terrific storm at sea an’ how the hawser parted an’ they 
went adrift on seas twice higher’n the gable of the very 
house which was now shelterin’ of ‘em both. An’ he 
told of the tug. driftin’ off helpless before the giant 
waves. By this time the other quartermaster was woke 
up an’ he came down an’ told his story. He saw the 
tug sink with all hands, before, his very eyes, while he 
himself was tryin’ to throw her a line from the end o’ 
the flyin’ jibboom! 
“Heroes they were. She brought out her father, the 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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The Superdreadnought Arkansas Passing the Mayflower and Saluting President Taft 
It was under bright skies and in a crisp quarter gale that the biggest fleet the United States ever assembled swept down the North River, 
and out through the lower bay to sea on Tuesday, October 15. It was noon when the flagship Connecticut passed the Mayflower, and 
two hours later, after a continuous roar of guns, that the little Severn swam past, scarcely more than a narrow raft on the surface 
of the harbor. The Arkansas, seen here, is a sister ship of the Wyoming—superdreadnoughts both, of 26,000 tons. Behind these mon- 
sters, in a measured, perfect column, came the other dreadnoughts, then battleships, cruisers, destroyers, torpedo boats, and supply ships 





The Illumination of the Battle Fleet on the Hudson 
One of the pictwres outlined the bravest before the eyes of an admiring concourse of landsfolk during the October Fleet Week was that of the illu- 
minated battleships on the three nights preceding the departure. The lights softened the giants of war, for the guns were back in the shadows, 
while the fighting masts became gay decorations. In the foreground of the photograph is the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument, also illuminated 
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Scenes at Mercy Hospital During the Convalescence of Colonel Roosevelt = 


#3 Mrs. Longworth (to Reporters of the Chicago daily newspapers re- Jane Addams leav- 


the right).and Mrs. ceiving and copying at the Hospital the bul- ing the hospital after 
M. McCormick letins issued to the public by the doctors a morning visit 
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An Actual Water Test of the Strength of the Imperator’s Bulkheads 
The Imperator, which when completed will be the largest. ship in the world, was flooded in a number of its compartments recently 
The water was then pumped out, the largest 


to test the strength of its bulkheads. The bulkheads withstood the pressure successfully. 
This photograph shows the Imperator as she appears with the great fire engine 
The 


fire engine in Europe being used for the purpose. 
being lifted to her deck. The engine seems to be about the size of a watch charm in comparison with the bulk of the liner. 
Imperator measures 919 feet in length and 98 feet in beam and is of 50,000 tons burden. She will make her first trip next spring 





The Mikado’s Funeral Procession The Last Honors to General Nogi 
The funeral of General Nogi, who killed himself for 


This glimpse of those who followed the body of the late 
Emperor of Japan to the place of interment shows the glory of the Emperor of Japan, was held Septem- 
ber 18. The body is being borne upon a gun carriage 


Shinto musicians wearing the rain hats of ancient time 


























The Turkish General Staff and a Bulgarian Battery 
Once more Moslem and Christian fight for the posses- 


The foemen in the Balkans have drawn upon themselves the attention of the world. 
sion of a corner of Europe—Turk against Greek, Montenegrin, Servian, and Bulgarian. The photograph at the left is that of members 
of the Turkish general staff reviewing a regiment. A battery of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria's hardy artillerymen is pictured at the right 

















The Food Fair at New Haven 


Another Chapter in the Movement to Encourage the Honest Manufacturer 


at the New Haven Exposition, “that there was 
any difference between legal and pure food, but 
now I see there may be a great difference.” 

This housewife had learned a fact that should be 
known to every consumer in the land—that legal foods 
are not necessarily pure foods. It is more than likely 
that the citizens of New Haven will appreciate this basic 
principle of the pure-food campaign when they consider 
that of all their numerous local food manufacturers, 
other than bakers and producers of dairy products, 
barely one could measure up to the standard set by the 
Mothers’ Club. Yet their food products were strictly 
legal. Not one of ‘them could have been prosecuted 
under cither State or Federal law, however much he 
morally deserved it. 

Out of six local manufacturers of flavoring extracts, 
not one was represented. One reason lay in the fact 
that either the product itself would not bear careful 
scrutiny or the brand which it represented was not 
clean. Here are some examples: 

A bottle of extract bought in the open market bore 
this label: “Star Brand, Diluted Extract of Lemon, 
Extra Strength. Manufactured by William J. Fuller 
& Son, Chemists, New Haven, Conn.” Chemical anaJysis 
failed to reveal any oil of lemon in this diluted extract 
of extra strength. 

Another manufacturer whose extracts were of good 
quality was a notorious user of berizoate of sodium in 
some of his remaining products. 

Three local picklers debarred because their 
products showed benzoate of sodium or alum or both. 
Their foods were legal. 


a NEVER knew before,” said an interested visitor 


were 


“IN ADVANCE OF THE LAW” 


PROMINENT candy manufacturer, when negotiat- 

ing for exhibition space, declared that his candy 
would stand the test of all existing pure-food laws. The 
man was doubtless right, but the “needle’s eye” of the 
exposition, through which all must enter, proved too 
small for his coal-tar dyed product. 

With the exception of Moxie and Welch’s Grape 
Juice, both of which passed the most exacting tests, 
there was no soft drink represented. A score or more 
failed to pass, owing their downfall to the now illegal 
saccharin, to benzoate of sodium, soap bark, mineral 
dyes, or caffeine. 

“In advance of the law” was the motto of the expo- 
sition. Anyone can trail. Few can lead. One purpose 
was to show the public who the leaders were. 

This food show was a little oasis in the desert of adul 
teration. Here the mother could procure foods of un 
questioned purity and quality. Here the careful. pur 
chaser taught that these were the 
expensive ones on the market. One concern (Sperry, 
Barnes & Co.) exhibited pure pork sausage, free from 
cereal, and containing only enough added water to 
make the mixture workable. In a near-by local market 
sausage could be purchased for two-thirds the price of 
the product within the food fair. Yet these latter kinds, 
owing to their large amount of added cracker crumbs 
or other cereal, actually cost the consumer 4o per cent 
more than the Sperry and Barnes product. 

In answer to the economic question, “What shall a 
man who earns only a dollar and a half a day get for 
his money?” the Direct Importing Company of Boston, 
Mass., offered a line of teas, coffees, spices, extracts, 
cereals, etc., of high quality at greatly reduced prices 
While reading the company’s price list, one feels that 
the high cost of living is a myth. Some firms have said 
that they themselves could not put out articles up to 
grade and weight at the competitive prices, and so have 
kept on skinning the quality and reducing the contents 
of the package until there is little left but the price 
But the Direct Importing Company apparently has 
found a way to keep price and quality in a well-balanced 
proportion. This firm makes no house-to-house delivery 
of goods, but rather shows the advantage of the con- 
tinental method of shopping with a basket. 
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was foods least 


By LEWIS B. ALLYN 


The Citizens’ Wholesale Supply Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, showed the public at the exposition that a full 
line of general groceries can be kept free from legal- 
ized contamination and at the same. time be sold at 
reasonable prices. 


PURITY NEED NOT MEAN HIGHER PRICES 


HE food fair proved conclusively that. purity and 

grade are not necessarily accompanied ’by that dis- 
agreeable companion, high prices. , It was also shown 
that whatever of good there may remain in our emas- 
culated Food and Drugs Act, the real protection «of the 
consumer lies with the honest manufacturer, the, man 
who packs principle with his peas. ‘Let the Label Tell” 
is a good slogan. “Let the Label Tell. the Truth” is a 
better one. In the display of adulterated and mis- 
branded food products was a box of Orangeade Sugar, 
whose label bore this interesting misinformation: “A 
compound of pure, refined sugar, colored, acidulated, 
and flavored with the purest-and hest orange product.” 
Chemical analysis showed it to be a mixture of ‘sugar, 
organic acids, and coal-tar dye, without a trace.of-.any 
known “orange product.” Yet this lying ‘label bore the 
phrase which has misled many a careful’ housewife: 
“Guaranteed under the Food and-Drugs Act.”’-, ‘ 

A bottle of a compound labeled “Genuine Lemon Ex- 
tract” was exhibited’ in the display of the New Haven 
Experiment Station. On the reverse side-of the. bottle 
was a “sticker,” to the effect that “this extract :will show 
by analysis practically no oil of Jemou.” This display 
also showed several samples of so-called diabetic “flour, 
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Question 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON 


Beaton spake out of the skies 


To a just man and a wise— 
‘The world and all within it 
Will only last a minute!’ 
And a beggar began to cry, 
‘Faod, food, or I die! 
Is it worth his while to eat, 
Or mine to give him meat, 
[f the world and all within it 
Were nothing the next minute?” 


Answer 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


If the world and all within. it 
Could only last a minute, 

A voice from beyond the sky 

To thegood and wise would cry: 

“* Let the last minute shine 

With the light of a grace divine; 
Let the hungry see thee stand 
With a loaf in the helping hand; 
So the world and its works shall end 
With the benison of a-friend.” 


which proved to be ordinary flour with the price jp. 
creased several hundred per cent. 

There was the customary array of articles whos 
purity was misstated in boldfaée type and whose jm. 
purity was told of in letters of microscopic type, It 
is a time-worn dodge of the food, juggler. to: lie jn 
large letters and to tell the truth in small ones, 

The struggle in Connecticut for pure foods is being 
conducted by the State Agricultural Experiment Statidn 
in New Haven under the direction of Chemist John P. 
Street in a manner to command universal commenda- 
tion. After an examination of the exhilit of adyl- 
terated and misbranded food products . collected in the 
State, one may turn with a sigh of relief to booth after 
booth of clean products of quality. 

Never before in the history of food production have 
there been so many different lines of products*of m- 
questioned quality, so many different firms who refuse 
absolutely to use any of the legalized drugs and colors, 
These firms appreciate that'to win they must not put ott 
a line that is “almost” pure. The paying days of the 
“near” pure food line are past. As illustrative of this 
may be cited'the case of a firm now’ prominent in the 
ranks of fighters, for quality, purity, and weight. At 
an exposition’ featured in.this magazine several of the 
products of this company: were: prominently displayéd 
among misbranded, adulterated, and -short-weight arti- 
cles.. They were bad in every: sense:of the word. The 
lecturer: took occasion to draw attention to them and 
made several pertinent comments as the case deserved. 

One afternoon a manager of the firm stood ‘in the 
crowd and listened to the public exposure of his 
goods. He was overcome with surprise and chagrin 
Instantly an inspiration came to him. “Here is’ where 
we get off,” he said. “From this time on our goods 
shall be second to none in point of purity, quality, or 
weight.” Orders were immediately issued from the cen- 
tral office, a general housecleaning was instituted, and 
to-day the advocate of the pure-food movement can 
find no point of adverse criticism of the products. 


AMONG THE EXHIBITORS 


ROMINENT among ‘the exhibiting firms -not al- 
ready mentioned in this article one should note the 
following : 

The H. J. Heinz Co., whose 57 varieties embody all 
that is to be desired.in a food crusade. 

Tryphosa (E. C: Rich, New. York City )—Dessett 
preparations, with'true fruit flavors’ and freedom from 
preservatives and coal-tar dye. 

The Fairlea Farm (Orange, Conn.)—Pur« 

The New Haven Dairy Co.—Genuine ict 
horax-free cones, and a general line of dairy 

Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 

Malt Breakfast Food, (Malt Cereal © 
ton, Vt.). ; 

Trix—A. compound’ grain product 
Cereal Co., South Norwalk, Conn\). 

Washburn-Crosby Co.—Gold Medal Flour 

The Rumford Baking Powder Cq., which 
tical demonstrations of the effectiveness and 
power of their phosphate powder. 

The Baker Extract Company of Spring! 
which, aside from the regular line of standart 
lemon, vanilla, etc., showed products which 
time ago were commercially impossible 
raspberry, strawberry, peach, and pineapple 

Mapleine. (Crescent Manufacturing © 
Wash. )—Flavoring compounds. 

Nosco Onion Salt—Manufactured by tl 
Onion Salt Co. of Chicago. 

Peter's Milk Chocolate (Peter & Kohler’s 
ton, N. Y.)—Chocolate preparations. 

The exposition was a part of the gre 
movement along pure-food lines that is sw: 
country from coast to coast. It is safe to p 
the time is almost here when the food dopet 
gated to the unsavory place already occup 
patent-medicine faker. 
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Hein Baked Beans 


The Name “Heinz’’ and the Word “Baked’’ On the Label Are 
Double Proof of Real Quality and Real Baking. 


HE United States Government forbids the 
use of the word ‘‘Baked’”’ on the label of 
beans that are not baked. 


But the word “‘Baked”’ is never omitted from 
a tin of Heinz Beans. 


It’s oven-baking that develops the full, rich 
flavor of Baked Beans. It is oven-baking that 
drives out the excess moisture and concentrates 
the nutriment. 

Heinz Baked Beans are baked, like pies and biscuits, 
under direct heat. 

That's why they offer such perfect flavor, so much more 
satisfaction than beans that are simply boiled or steamed, 
as are most of the brands sold in tins. 

Slices of choicest pork and rich tomato sauce give added 
snap and savor to Heinz Baked Beans. There are four 
kinds to meet every taste: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without Tomato 
Sauce (Boston Style) . 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without 
Pork (Vegetarian) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 





Other delicious Heinz Food Products are Heinz 
Preserves, Jellies, Tomato Ketchup, Tomato Soup, 
Peanut Butter, Spaghetti, Pure Vinegars, etc. 


with PORK and 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties |Miiweieas 


57 
VARIETIES 
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add 4¢ cup of milk or ale, 5 

smooth; serve on crackers for 6 people. 

The best cheese with 
Pie, Crackers or Salads 


/ Do not be misled by imi- [a oH I : i ORD ee 
tations of our Trade Name. 


“Snappy” is your safe- 


guard of the zenuine. 
If your dealer doesn’t have it, Tra d e 
send us bis name and 10¢ for one MateADALS) 


package---$1.20 for one dozen, de- 


y livered prepaid. 
Booklet “20 Ways to Use G | a dl S E 





























(| CnavTavaua Dairy Co., SYRACUSE, NY.& 











i] SAVO Air Moistener 


a ee eS EE 


We Prevents air dryness, Makes it 
ih) fit for the lungs. No doctor bills. 
B® Saves furniture shrinking, piano 


2. 
USE Order now, or write for free Booklet. 








Fill with water and hang 
on back of any Radiator 


warping, wall paper cracking. - 
Money refunded if not satisfac- Price 
tory after 30 days free trial. $2.00 








Savo Mfg. Co., Dept. C, 5856 S. Park Ave., Chicago 
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| The unbreakable standard of collar button perfection. Made in 14-K. 
Rolled Gold Plate that wears a lifetime; also in 10-K. and 14-K, Gold. 


et a ee 


A new button free for every one broken from any cause. Quality and 
name stamped on every button. At all good jewelers and haberdashers. 
Send for booklet of our specialities. Free on request. 


N. J. 
Krementz Bodkin-Clutch Studs and Vest Buttons go in like a Needle---Hold like an Anchor. 
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One-Piece COLLAR BUTTON 


Krementz & Co., 46 Chestnut St., Newark, 
Largest manufacturers of high grade Jewelry in the world. 
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Handsomely illustrated Catalog with’ 
etive prices mailed free. VORRETY, Dept. 
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Fraternity Pins for 





| Hahnemann Medical College 
53d regular session opened September 26th 


Laboratory equipment complete. Clinical facilities unsur- 
passed. Four years’ course, For detailed information address 





~The ‘Harvest Time q 


By 


ARTHUR KENDRICK WRIGHT 


And stackin’ up the corn; 
And Jack Frost, he’s been pest rin’ 


round 


mi , | ‘HEY’RE bringin’ in the pumpkins, 


4 
As sure as you are born. 


That second batch 0° turkey chicks 
The old hen turkey thar 
Hatched out last Spring ts all growed 
up. 


I swan it's mighty quar. 


The Summer /asts so short a spell; 
Don’t seem no time at all 
Since Spring was here. And now, 
5’ gosh, 
It’s mighty nigh to Fall. 


The hay this year was putty fatr, 
And /ikewtse was the oats. 
And I dunno’s I ever raised 
A likelier bunch o° shotes. 


And still, somehow or other, 
I'm feelin’ sorter blue. 

I don’t know why, but’ bout this time 
O’ year I allus do. 


For when the harvest’s gathered up 
It sorter comes to you 

That whilst all this was doin’ 
Father Time’s been busy, too. 


And, unbeknownst, he’s gathered up 
One more out of the few 

Short years that stretch between 
The Final Harvest Day and you. 
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, Loston, Mase C. HENRY WILSON, Registrar, 3129 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, Ill, {| 
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Why People 


are Eating 
More Dates 


Dates have been a favorite fruit for generations, but the 
methods of packing and selling them have been unclean and 
uninviting. With the introduction of Dromedary Golden i 
Dates, people discovered that they could get dates that had little 
in common with the hard, dry, shrivelled-up variety they had 
been accustomed to buy in bulk from a large wooden box. 

So they are eating more dates—and eating them oftener. 





























Moreover, science has proved that as a food Dromedary Dates are more nourishing than 
wheat bread—and just as easily digested. Eaten right from the package they are a natural sweet. 
Young and old delight in them, and may safely eat all they want. Let the children have them 


romedary *3 Dates 


From the Garden of Eden 


are daintily packed in layers separated by waxed paper, wrapped 
in parchment and enclosed in dustproof individual packages. 
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The finest date gardens in existence are located along the banks of the Euphrates River in 
Arabia. Here Nature has combined just the right climate, soil, moisture and sun-heat to produce 
the finest fruit. From the many million pounds of dates our employees gather annually in these 
famous gardens, the choicest are selected for the Dromedary package. ‘They are soft, luscious, 








Anew Dromedary 


a tempting golden brown, and come to you in all their original richness and cleanliness. The cle abaae tt 
. eg eqs ce e * . . om - Cc t. It 
unique possibilities in Dromedary Dates for making delicious and healthful muffins, waffles, package ‘keeps it 

buns, bread, etc., not to mention the score of fine desserts, are fully covered in our flavored, 


Book of 100 Prize Recipes Sent FREE if 
Dealer’s Name Accompanies Your Request 


Most grocery and fruit stores sell Dromedary Dates. If you are unable to get them we will be glad to send you a 
Sample-Size Package on Receipt of 10 Cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. The better stores also sell 


DROMEDARY Fresh-Keeping COCOANUT 


anew kind of cocoanut possessing a flavor superior to all other articles of its kind because of our special process of 
dteparation. Its goodness is preserved to the last shred by a new package that keeps it continuously fresh. Housewives 
should ask for free sample, sending dealer’s name. Ask dealers for Dromedary Figs—packed in convenient tin boxes, 
lined with waxed paper, bringing that luscious fruit to you fresh and unusually good. 


THE HILLS BROS. CO., Dept.11, Beach and Washington Sts., New York City 







Dromedary Date Muffins 


Cream two tablespoonfuls of butter with quarter cupful 
of sugar; add two well beaten eggs, then one cupful 
of milk, and two cupfuls of flour and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder alternately; beat 
thoroughly and add pinch of salt and one 
cupful of Dromedary Dates cut fine. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

































No need 
to miss 
your 
coffee 
for fear 
of missing 
your train. 


MADE IN A SECOND—Absolutely pure 


coffee refined like sugar — use it as 
you do sugar — '% to 3% teaspoonful in. 
a cup—pour on boiling water —add 
sugar and cream to suit. The flavor is 


always 
Gb perfect— 
INSTANT 


you con- 
trol the 
MADE IN THE CUP 
AT THE TABLE 


strength. 
30c iisz: 85c 


Except in extre:re West and South 




























If your grocer hasn't it, 
send us his name and 30c 
and receive a full size tin. 





A book telling how to prepare 
24 delicious ‘‘New Desserts 
and Delicacies’’ mailed free 
upon request by post card. 











G. WASHINGTON COFFEE 
SALES CO. 
85 Wall St., New York 





























Copyright 1905 



































That little girl of yours— 
she'll soon be having her hair 
“done up”, and too, she will 
be outgrowing her childish 
ways—and you haven’t had 
her picture taken since she 
was in long dresses. You don’t 
exactly want to keep her as 
she is—but you do want to 


keep the memory. 


' [here’s a photographer in your town. 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Rough Rider 


By BLISS CARMAN 


Reprinted from Collier's for March 13, 1909. (Also published by Mitchell 
Kennerley with other poems of Bliss Carman) 


HERE lift the peaks of purple, 


Where dip the dusty trails, 
Where gleaming, teeming cities 
Lie linked by shining rails, 

By shadow-haunted camp-fire, 
Beneath the great white dome, 
In saddle and in council 
Intrepid and at home, 


Who is the hardy figure 

Of virile fighting strain, 

With valor and conviction 

In heart, and hand, and brain? 
Sprung from our old ideals 
To serve our later needs, 

He is the modern Roundhead, 
The man who rides and reads. 


No pomp of braid and feathers, 
No flash of burnished gear, 

He wears the plainsman’s outfit 
Sufficient and severe. 

With no impertal chevron 

Upon his khaki sleeve, 

He thinks by no made doctrine, 
He speaks by no man’s leave. 


The breed, and creed, and schooling 
Of Harvard and the plains, 

Six hundred years of fighting 

For freedom in his veins, 

Let no one think to wheedle, 

7 Oo buy, coerce, nor cheat, 

The man who loves the open, 

The man who knows the street. 


He rides not for vain glory, 
He fights not for low gain, 
But that the range of freedom 
Unravaged shall remain. 

As plain as Bible language 
And open as the day, 

He challenges injustice, 

And bids corruption stay 


Take up, who will, the challenge; 


Stand pat on graft and greed; 


Grow sleek on others’ labor, 
Surfeit on others’ need; 

Let paid and bloodless tricksters 
Dez ise a legal way 

Our common right and justice 
“To sell, deny, delay.” 


Not yesterday nor lightly 

We came to know that breed; 
Our quarrel with that cunning 
Is old as Runnymede. 

We saw enfranchised insult 
Deploy in kingly line, 

When broke our sullen fury 
On Rupert of the Rhine 


At Newbury and Worcester, 
Edgehill and Marston Moor, 
We got the stubborn courage 
To dare and to endure. 


From Ireton and Cromwell 

We learned the sword and rein; 
Free speech by truth made fearless, 
From Hampden, Pym, and |’ane. 


A thousand years in peril, 

By privilege oppressed, 

With loss beyond requital, 
Unflinching in our quest, 

We sought and bought our freedom 
And bore it oversea; 

To keep it still unblighted, 

We rode with Grant and Lee 


Now, masking raid and rapine 
In debonair disguise, 

The foe we thought defeated 
Deludes our careless eyes, 
Entrenched in law and largess 
And the vested wrong of things, 
Cloaking a fouler treason 

Than any faithless king’s. 


He takes our life for wages, 
He holds our land for rent, 
He sweats our little childres 
To swell his cent per cent; 
With secret grip and levy 

On every crumb we eat, 

He drives our sons to thieving, 
Our daughters to the street 


He lightly sells his honor, 

He boldly shames our pride, 
And makes our cause a failure 
For the nations to deride. 

So crafty, yet so craven! 

One whisper through the mart 
Can send him to his coffers 
With panic in his heart. 


With no such feeble rancor 
As envy moves to hate, 

No ignorant detraction 

Of goodly things and great 
But with the wrath unbridled 
Of patriots betrayed, 

Of workers duped by brokers 
Of brothers unafraid,— 


Against the grim defenses 
Where might and murrain hide, 
Unswerving to the issue 
Loose-reined and rough we ? 
Full tardily, to rescue 

Our heritage from wrong, 
And ’stablish it on manhood 

A thousand times more strong 


Comes now the fearless Message, 
The leader, and the time 

For every man to muster 

For honor or for crime. 

Who would not ride beside him 
Into the toughest fight— 

For freedom, the republic, 

And everlasting right! 
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A Campaign for the — 


Housewife and the Grocer 


With a Word About Food Value, Food Purity and Prices 


With the cost of living as high as it is now, it is more important than ever to get 
all you are entitled to; in buying food products, to consider the food value of what 
you buy, the energy it supplies, its nourishment, its purity; to be sure of quality n 
all goods and full net weight in the packages. 


E are using every means 

we know— magazines, 

street cars, billboards, 

newspapers—to tell you 

about two great pure 

food products made 
from corn—Kingsford’s Corn Starch 
and Karo Corn Syrup—and their enor- 
mous increase in sales since people 
began to think about food purity and 
food values. And the third feature of 
this extensive campaign is the adver- 
tising and sales promotion of Kings- 
ford’s Oswego Gloss Starch, impress- 
ing housewives with the quality of 
this product and the superior results 
the laundress gets with it. 


20,000,000 Housewives Read 


Karo and Kingsford’s Ad- 
vertising Every Month 


It is computed that 20,000,000 
women read the Kingsford’s and Karo 
advertising and benefit by the hints 
and suggestions it gives on house- 
hold topics and the advice and rec- 
ipes for the 
preparation of 
dainty and de- 
licious dishes. 
20,000,000 
means nearly 
all the progres- 
sive house- 
wives of the 
land, and most 
every house- 
keeper will find | <esetiti,¢ fnee.ict 
afavorite jour- Qe naa 
nal among the —==T 
publications Kingsford’s and Karo 
use. This list includes: 





The Ladies’ Home Journal McCall’s 


Butterick Trio People’s Home Journal 
Woman’s Home Companion Woman’s World 


Housekeep 
: Collier’s 


Ladies’ World . 
Pictorial Review Leslie’s Weekly 
Christian Herald 


Modern Priscilla 
Mothers’ Magazine The Saturday Evening Post 


If by any chance you have missed 
this advertising, look it up at once. 
It will give you many interesting 
facts you ought to know. 


Housewives Should Know What 
They Want and GET What 
They Order 


We are doing this advertising be- 
Cause this is a time to emphasize 
purity and quality in what people are 

uying. We want to drive home the 
truth about Kingsford’s and Karo, the 


ORW PRODUCTS REFINING, 
Ra anv 


LOFFICES= NEW YO 





integrity of these products, their value, © 


their economy and their vast and de- 
served popularity, and the increasing 
call for them over every grocery coun- 
ter inAmerica. Wewantto strengthen 
the hand of the reliable grocer in every 
neighborhood, wholesaler or retailer, 
who sells SEER 
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with purity 
beyond question or some brand you 
do not know and never heard 
of before. 


About the Only Foods 
That Haven’t Gone 
Up in Price 


Corn, that great American 
staple, has doubled in price 
the last dozen years. Yet 
on our two famous food prod- 
“a ucts made from corn— 
»” Kingsford’s Corn Starch and 
Karo Corn Syrup—we have 
kept down the price to you as low as 
ten years ago. 

Karo is the great household syrup 
—the only syrup known and asked 
for by name all over the country. It is 
the syrup of known quality and purity 
—and highest food value. Karo is 
specially wholesome, nourishing and 
digestible—a delicious sweet and an 
economical and nutritious food. It is 
made from the hard, ripe kernels of 
Indian corn—by special process—in 
closed receptacles — untouched by 
human hands and packed in air 
tight tins. 

Kingsford’s is the Corn Starch uni- 
versally used in America, and it is 
easy to understand why when you 
consider the moderate price of Kings- 
ford’s and the greater assurance of 
purity that goes with it. Kingsford’s 
is backed by 64 years’ reputation of 
careful manufacture under its exclu- 


sive processes that insure extreme 
delicacy of quality and absolute 
purity. 

In fact, in these days when purity is 
the watchword in households every- 
where, it is difficult to conceive why a 
progressive housewife would think of 
accepting any other corn starch than 
Kingsford’s. Kingsford’s cost no 
more than the ordinary corn starches 
that cannot give anything like the 
same results. Experienced house- 
wives keep this fact in mind and re- 
fuse all substitutes said to be as good 
as Kingsford’s even if in some in- 
stances they may be offered at less cost. 

Considering purity and results, 
Kingsford’s is really, by far, the most 
economical corn starch in the world 
today. 


You Get FULL Net Weight with 
Purity in Every Kingsford’s 
or Karo Package 


In these days of short weights and 
short cuts of one kind and another, it 
is important to see that you get full 
weight. It is a common thing to find 
corn starch or syrup in short-weight 
packages. Kingsford’s and Karo 
have always 
been full net 
weight, plainly 
marked on the 
label. 

This fact to- 
gether with 
their purity 
and quality has 
made their 
wide popular- 
ity. The house- 
wife demands 
full weight and 
honest meas- 
ure nowadays 
and she is look- 
ing moresharp- 
ly than elver 
to the purity 
and quality of the goods she buys. 
She has learned that cut price pack- 
age goods are too often of doubtful 
purity, questionable quality and short 
weight, and that they are anything but 
economical and never satisfactory. 

Grocers, too, who want to keep 
their trade are learning this lesson 
—stick to standard package goods, 
full weight, high quality, one price, 
absolute purity. It is the one way 
to safeguard consumer and dealer 
alike. 
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APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


BLUE [ABEL 
Deer HUP 


A Tempting Relish 


Keeps when opened 


Produced * from 
| selected, ripe to- 
' || matoes, cooked 
| lightly to retain 
| 












2 pagent ppt 


the natural fla- 
vor, delicately 
| seasoned with 
pure spices, and 
put up in steril- 
ized bottles in 
| | kitchens noted 
for their clean- 
liness. 


Contains only those ingredients 
| Recognized and Endorsed by 
the United States Government. 


When you order 
Soups, Jams, Jellies, 
Preserves, Meats, 
Canned _ Fruits 

Vegetables, insist 
our label. It insures 
a product as delicious 
and satisfying as Blue 


| Label Ketchup. 
| Our booklet“ Origi- 


nalMenus’’—anaid 
lo every housewife 

gives many valuabl 

sugg stions for pre- 
paring dinner:, and 
dainty . luncheons 
\| Your address and 
|| the nameof your gro 
} cer on a postal (men- 
tioning this maga 
will bring it. 
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CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The “Booze List” 


Second Installment; First List Oct. 5; More to Follow — Epvrror Cotuier’s 


Revised list of alcoholic medicinal prepara- 
tions for the sale of which special 
tax is required 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OrricE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1912. 


To collectors of internal revenue, revenue 
agents, and others: 


HE accompanying list of alcoholic 
medicinal preparations which have 
been examined by this office and held to 
be insufficiently medicated to render them 
unfit for use as a beverage is published 
for the information of all concerned: 
(That is to ‘say, these are the patent 
medicines which, while masquerading as 
“medicinal,” are really beverages.—Eb1tTor. ) 


Blackberry—Karles Medicine Co., Aber- 
deen, S. Dak. 

Blackberry Cordial—International Extract 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blackberry Cordial—Irondequoit 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Blackberry Cordial—Strother Drug Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Blackberry and Ginger Cordial—Standard 
Chemical Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 

Black Tonic — Albert 
Louis, Mo. 

Bonekamp Stomach Bitters—Geo. J. Fix- 
mer, Springfield, IIl. 

Bonekamp Bitters—J. S. 
Burlington, Wis. 

Botanic Bitters—F. E. Mayhew & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Bradenberger’s Colocynthis — Standard 
Chemical Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 

Brod’s Celery Pepsin Bitters—Jno. 
Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. 

3rown’s Utryme Tonic—A. E. & E. V. 
Brown Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Brown’s Aromatic Cordial Bitters—Chas. 
Leich & Co., sole agents, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Brown’s Vin Nerva Tonic—Brown Chem- 
ical Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Buckeye Bitters—Geo. Albert, 
kee, Wis. 

Carpathian Bitters—L. J. Sulak Land Co., 
West, Tex. 

Celery Bitters and Angostura—Frank J. 
Maus, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Celery Extract—The P. S. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Clarke’s Rock Candy Cordial—Colburn, 
Birks & Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Clayton & Russell’s Stomach 
Adams & Co., New York City. 

Clifford’s Cherry Cure—Standard Chem- 
ical Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 

Clifford’s Peruvian Elixir— Standard 
Chemical Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 

Cinchona Bitters—Morris & Dickson Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Crescent Star Jamaica Ginger — Gulf 
Manufacturing Co., New Orleans, La. 
Coca Wine—American Drug Store, 1115 

Canal Street, New Orleans, La. 





Wine 


Niggemann, St. 


Smith & Co., 


srod 


Milwau- 


Abbey Co., 


Bitters— 


Cocktail Bitters—Milburn & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
Columbo Elixir—Columbo Elixir Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Columbo Peptic Bitters—L. E. Jung & Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Columbo Tonic Bitters—TIler & 
Omaha, Neb 

Cooper’s Nerve Tonic—Muller & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Colasaya — Zwart’s 
Louis, Mo. 

Cordial Panna—The Cordial 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Crescent Tonic Bitters—Parker Blake Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Cross Bitter Wine—Eugene Parisek Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Damana Gentian Fitters—Milburn & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dandelion Bitters—Beggs Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Dandy Bracer—Dandy Bracer Co., 
delphia, Pa. 
De Witt’s Stomach Bitters—E. C. De Witt 
& Co., Chicago, II. 
Didier’s Bitters—J. A. 
ton, , a 2B 

Dr. Brown’s Blackberry Cordial—Texas 
Drug Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Dr. Brown’s Tonic Bitters—Brown Chem- 
ical Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Bouvier’s Buchu Gin—Dr. 
Specialty Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Bergelt’s Magen Bitters—Imported. 

Dr. Fowler’s Meat and Malt—Meat & 
Malt Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Co., 


Pharmacy Co., St 


Panna Co., 


Phila- 


Didier, 


singham- 


Jouvier’s 
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Dr. Gray’s Tonic Bitters—Central Botani- 
cal Co., Cherry Creek, N. Y. 

Dr. Hortenbach Stomach Bitters—Dr. 
Hortenbach, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Hopkins Union Stomach Bitters—F. 
S. Amidon, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Hoffman’s Golden Bitters—F. Traudt, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Rattinger’s Bitters—Rattinger’s Medi- 
cal Co., Sappington, Mo. 

Dr. Sterki’s Ohio Bitters—Dr. V. Sterki 
& Co., New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Dr. Sherman’s Peruvian Tonic and Sys- 
tematizer—Des Moines Pharmacal Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. Worme’s Gesundheit Bitters—J. D. 
Heimsoth, Chicago, II]. 

Dozier’s Apple Bitters—Bitter Apple Bit- 
ters Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Drake’s Plantation Bitters—P. H. Drake 
& Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Dubonnet Wine—I mported. 

Dubonnet—I mported. 

Ducro’s Alimentary Elixir—Imported. 

Duffy’s Malt Whiskey—Duffy Malt Whis- 
key Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Elixir of Bitter Wine—Pleasant Tonic 
Bitters Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Elixir of Bitter Wine—V. Bokr, Chicago, 
Til. 

Elixir Calisaya—Reid, Yeomans & Cubit, 
New York City. 

Elixir Calisaya Bark—Upjohn Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Eucalyptus Cordial — Zwartz Pharmacy 
Ce. wt. Louis, Mo. 

Eureka Stomach Bitters—Iowa Drug Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. Z. Laxative Bitters—Carmeliter Bitters 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Famous Wiener Bitters—Foxman 
Rock Island, Il. 

Faxon’s Beef, Iron and Wine—Faxon, 
Williams & Faxon, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fernet-Carlisi Fernet Bitters—C. Carlisi 
Co., New York City. 

Ferro-China Bascal—Basilea & Calandra, 
New York City. 

Ferro-China Berna—W. P. 
New York City. 

Ferro-China Bissleri—( Felice 
Imported. 

Ferro-China-Blotto—Vittorio Blotto, New 
York City. 

Ferro-China Carlisi Tonic 
Carlisi Co.. New York City. 

Ferro-China-Citro Bitters—G. Citro & Co., 
Hoboken, N. J 

Ferro-China-Columbia—Columbia Distill- 
ing Co., Albany, N. Y 

Ferro-China di Carlo—Lange Bros., 
York City. 


Ferro-China Frantantuono—Jos. Frantan- 





3ros., 


3ernagozzi, 


Bissleri) 


Bitters—C. 


New 


tuono. Providence, R. I. 

Ferro-China Ideal—Marrone & Lofar, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Ferro-China-Salus — Italo-Amer. Liquor 


Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Ferro-China Tito Manlio—Gennaro T 
Manlio, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ferro-China-Trionfo—Basilea & Calandra, 
New York City. 


Ferro-China Universale—Imperted 


Ferro-China Vitanova—Steinhardt Bros. 
& Co., New York City. 
Ferro Quina Bitters—D. P. Rossi, San 


Francisco, Cal. 

Finaflavora—The P. S. Abbey Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Fine Old Bitter Wine—Struzynski Bros., 
Chicago, III. 
F. Miller & Co.’s Stomach Bitters 
Folger’s Aromatic Bitters—M. D. 
& Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fort Henry Ginger Compound — Reed, 
Robb & Breiding, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Gastropohan—Edward Rimsa, Chicago, 
Ill 

Gentian Bitters—Evans Smith Drug Co., 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Genuine Bohemian Malted Bitter Wine 
Tonic—Edward Rimsa, Chicago, Ill 

Germania Herb, Root, and Fruit Tonic 
Bitters—Dr. F. G. Nordman. Chicago, Il 

German Stomach Bitters Kuevers, 
Granite City, Il 

German Stomach Bitters 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Ginger Tonic—Loewy Drug Co., 
more, Md. 

Ginseng Cordial—American Ginseng Med- 
ical Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Glycerine Tonic (Elixir Pepsin)—W. P. 
Underhill, Concord, N. H. 

Glycerine Tonic—G. C. Kimmerer, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. 

Graham’s Brand Orange 
Jacquin, New York City. 

Royat E. CaBet_, Commissioner 


Folger 


—~Geo. 
Wm. W. Torge. 


Jalti- 


Bitters—Chas. 
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We Make It Good— 
You Get It Fresh 


Every box of 24 Bonbons and 
Chocolates, no matter where you get itis 
guaranteed to be perfectly fresh. _In every 
box is packed our Guarantee Certificate, like 
the above, asking you to return the candy 
if it falls short of perfection in any sense, 





Bonbons Chocolates 


Sold by over 4,000 authorized Mede 
Sales Agents and by 56 <4~ stores in the 
United States and Canada. We instruct 
all <4 Sales Agents to order from us 
frequently and to return for full credit any 
box of <4 not in perfect condition. 


Write for <%y4rv Interesting Booklet 


It tells how purity and quality are assured in all 
fight products. Name of M4" Sales Agent near 
est you sent with the book. 


» 64 IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 
FRANK DeK, HUYLER, President 


iglerd Cocoa is Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
—————————_—_—_————— ee 


‘xm, UNITARIAN” 


IAMA 





and other Unitarian Literature will be SENT FREE on ap 
Boston, Mass. 


plication to ASSOCIATE DEPT., 25 Beacon St 













Roast Lamb 


Gives Keen Edge 
To Appetite 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds much 
to the real enjoyment of many 
dishes. It adds zest to every 
meal. It aids digestion. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Improves the flavor of Hot or Cold 
Meats, Soups, Fish, Gravies, Stews 
and Hashes. A necessity for ood 
Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, N.Y. 
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| Flour by the Carload Because 
~ He Knows That OCCIDENT is 


a “Repeater.” 


1 It is the experience of OCCIDENT Grocers that 
i the housewife who tries one sack of OCCIDENT 
if Flour never goes back to the old kind. 


as a good grocer to sell highest quality products. 
Wh Moreover he does not have to merely promise the 
housewife good results with OCCIDENT Flour. He 
can guarantee not simply the flour but all the 
baking results. This insures satisfied ‘customers. 


In Every Sack Is Our Money-Boeck Guarentee 

















est Class Hotel Orders | 
* POCCIDENT Flour-— 


because it makes delicious, sweet-crusted 
French bread and rolls: And they keep 
/ their crisp goodness longer than any other 

“Tf / he can bake. Business men and mothers 
would hsisy/ upon bread, biscuit and rolls made from OCCI. 
= bys if they knew the facts about flour. The amount 









and of gluten in the wheat determine the food value of the flour. 
OCCIDENT Flour is made exclusively from First Choice of the hard, glutinous 
Spring wheats of North Dakota—the most nutritious bread wheats grown: 
Bread made from OCCIDENT Flour is the cleanest, best balanced, muscle 
building and energy-producing food you can eat. It is also the most economical. 


The Health of Every Family is Bettered by OCCIDENT Bread 
and Every Housewife Can Try OCCIDENT Flour At Our Risk. 


» . Russell-Miller Milling Company || i} 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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'G The Grocer Orders OCCIDENT \ ait 
Orders OCCIDENT Flour Be- ie A 


\ to make Better Bread, Biscuit, 


Cake, and Pastry—and more of it to the sack than any other flour} ) 


The grocer also knows that OCCIDENT is |} 
|The High Quality Flour and it helps his reputation | 


















he Chef in the High- Costs 


| give you more 


da Send for the OCCIDENT Booklet, reny MSE 
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cause Every Sack is Guaranteed 





—she to be the sole judge—or the price of the flour is refunded 
without argument. The housewife who uses OCCIDENT. | 





18 
Flour finds that her bread keeps fresh and moist and retains its! AN : 


sweet flavor longer than other bread. She can therefore bake} 
a double batch and save the the work and fuel expense of several 
baking days each month. 


The rezson OCCIDENT Bread stays fresh so long is because’ 
OCCIDENT is an absolutely clean flour. 
washed and scoured free from dirt by special machinery and the) 
OCCIDENT purifying processes take out every speck and bit off 
fibre. The cleaner the flour the longer the bread keeps fresh.) 
Every housewife can prove this for herself by simply trying— 





‘| More— 
Worth It 


OCCIDENT 


Costs only a 
few cents more 
per sack than 
other flour, but 
every sack is 


guaranteed to 


aS) 


; and better 
bread. 
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Made in Europe 


(Concluded from page 18) 


Mr. Barrymore, = all his good looks and —_ what, demands <3 married pe hesgpe what 
tote instinctive comedy sense, is, much of the does she say! e right thing, mutters 
can touch you time, rather out of his element. He was Anatol quietly. And what is the right 
at his best in the more broadly farcical thing? The right thing, Anatol repeats— 
last scene and in the very quiet one pre- “how good it is to have you back again.’ 
ceding it—a sort of nocturne in which, be- They talk a little more, there under the 
. fore a lighted florist’s shop, in the early canopy of the florist’s shop, in the rain, 
You ll feel better and evening rain, as they are both out look- and then a cab comes. The married lady 
a 7 ing for Christmas presents, he meets and suddenly gives Anatol the bunch of roses 
you ll look better if you talks for a moment with—now a married _ she is carrying. “Take these to her,” she 
’ lady—a girl he used to know. Anatol says, “and tell her they came from one 
wear tells her finally of the girl he knows who, if she had the courage, might have [ 
now—‘“not the sort of girl you would been as happy as she!” And then she hur- 
call on”—a very humble little person, who ries away, and Anatol, tucking the flowers 
PARIS GARTERS lives in a room up near the roof, papered under his arm and putting up his um- 
with queer wall paper which she likes, _ brella, disappears in the rain. It will be 
eg _ gee whiciz, when spring seen that “The ‘Affairs’ of Anatol” is in gy Penne Ne Or Pr, Fe 
comes, she will be able to catch the per- a gallery a trifle remote from Broadway es Would cost toh 
These garters make YOU | fume = a rene in a neighboring —-so different, indeed, that the spectator, creas a a 
court below. ne married lady, a little having got the “hang” of it, w‘'l prob- ment plan, the expense is scarcely noticeable, 
feel secure, they hold UP | bitter, sarcastic, yet (and this is most deli- ably enjoy it more the second time than will be surprised to find how easily you cangy 


: cately played by Miss Katherine Emmet) _ the first. 
your hose; tailored to fit more and more falling under the spell It reveals, at any rate, a very deli- W 
h l of this other woman’s romance, says cate and charming, if slightly esoteric, 

that she supposes the gir nows his sort of art—one of those entertainments 
the leg, the are the most | that si he girl k hi f f tl 

step when he comes up the stairs. Yes, which it is at least one of the functions Billiard and Pool Table 
comfortable garters for Anatol nods quietly, she knows his step. of such a playhouse as the Little Theatre 

And when he opens the door she says— __now and then to provide. can pier git Yi ss Mo are ey for it, The 
men. . rice of $1 or more down view Dy on . ae 
ee i a EEE IA | selected), and a small amount each month. Sizes mag 
up to 4% x9 feet (standard). Complete playing A 


Prices 25c, and 50c for silk ment of balls, cues, etc., f 
’ No special Pron i coamed. The Burrowes Table can 


B tt h h S Z ? be set on year 4 or irery table, or mounted 
7 a ‘ ‘ r . ‘ . its ‘o} d qu 
etter have more than one tatement made under new postal law in compliance on its own legs or folding stand: and quickly set aid 


pair, to change as you change with the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 Used by Experts 


other underwear. STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, for home practice. The most delicate shots calling forskillof 

CIRCULATION, ETC., the highest type, can be executed with the utmost accuracy, 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED T 

Look for the name PARIS on Of COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY, published WEEKLY at 416 On receipt of first installment we will an Playa 
every garter. West 13th Street, New York City, required by the Act of August 24, 1912. we will refund your dupeatt. Whe erences ea 


Write today for illustrated catalog giving prices, termagte 
, Note.—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both copies to be delivered E. T. BURROWES CO., 404 Center Street, Portland, Me. 
A. Stein & Company, Makers by the publisher to the postmaster, who will send one copy to the Third 
Chicago and New York Assistant Postmaster General (Division of Classification), Wash- 
ington, D. C., and retain the other in the files of the post office. 























Editor—Rosert J. Cottier, New York City. 

Managing Editor—Marxk SULLIVAN. 

Business Managers—P. F. Cottier & Son (Incorporated). 
Publisher—Rosert J. CoLirer, President; E. C. PArtrerson, Vice Presi- 


dent; FRANKLIN Cor, Treasurer; C. E. Miner, Secretary. if “ [ARS 
OwNERS: Uf a corporation, give names and addresses of stockholders hold- JVHERGHANTS 


ing one per cent or more of total amount of stock.) JQERCHAN’ 
P. F. Cottier & Son (Incorporated). : ; 

‘ ° eee ’ : Bas od ¥ During the past 24 years the 
Stockholders—Rosert J, CoLLieR, SARAK STEWARD COLLIER, New York City. name of MARSHALL has stood for 
: } ' quality service and we are now equipped 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding one per better than ever before, to give you the 


Sursruc’s cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: benefit of our experience and facilities 

RoBert J. COoLier. for the selection of High Grade Gems 

ARCADIA Special Bargains for Cash with Orders. 
(Signed) Rosert J. CoLiier, President. 


Exquisite 
MIXTURE Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-third day of October, 1912. F : Z Solitaim 


In each pound there are three to four ALPHONSUS B. CASEY - 1 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound NOTARY PUBI Ic / ‘ Diamonds 
—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. aN — 5 LIC, | No. C 1912 $38 50 
If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less WESTCHESTER COUNTY. ied Marshall F Grade JO. 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure Certificate filed in N. Y. County _ No.C 1912 $ 
for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is a” “o ; Marshall | Grade 26.15 
cheap enough for you 1o smoke. (My commission expires March, 1914.) Our F grade is guaranteed perfect in cut,fineblue 
for a sample of the most white color and without flaws or imperfections. 
Send 10 Cents realty ogi etlnane Our BIG CATALOG showing thousands of 
FATALE A TTA MTOR NWT HTT illustrations will be mailed on request. 


HINA i Hii} LW ih AH AANA i ih Hl nN HA Nii 
THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York | | =titIiiiiiiitittiiiiit rn We are Headquarters for Howard Weldlas 


Geo. E. Marshall, Inc. meio Bie. Chicago 
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BLACH p | | ‘| Slobe“Wernicke 


Face Powper 
AUTUMN GLORY Filing Equipment 
Triumphantly follows a sunshine and . 
Nature is at her best. -ABL A CHE 
seme" haga se ? “Discerning wom Sy p plies the hail 
its value in preparing for y A /\ solution for er ery 


the social requirements 


Pease: See _ eee’? = fe —_—- filing requirement. 
| a: i ; > ae 



































adherent, dependable 


Refuse Substitutes eats 
They may be dangerous. : f ; : wag 3 -s sr 
Flesh, Vhite.PinkorCream : ~ . Write for Catalog C 
60c. a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two million . wi 5s “ = P . 
boxes sold annually. Send ee : The Globe-Wernicke Co. ; Cincinnati, Ohio 
10 cents for a sample box. or 
BEN. LEVY CO.. eee , Fen 
French Perfumers, Dept. 24, a - dae ; 5 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. . : : |r 
| ze ts DON’T PAY TWO PRICE 


4 = 2 aw Save $8.00 to $22.00 oB 
eS Sef i. eee mae Hoosier Ranges 
were =—oand Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when yee 



































Honest Man or Woman Wanted 


A large well known company about to spend $100,000 on The Christian X, the First Motor Ship to Cross the Atlantic MW & can buy them at such ewe 
a tremendous advertising campaign. requires the services i 7 ‘ i x . ‘ : hes “ - : 
of a bright man or woman in each town and city. The A ship without funnels entered New York harbor on a bright September day and without aid 


work is easy, pleasant and highly respectable and no pre- ° ° ° ° 
vious experience is necessary. We will pay a good salary of sail or steam moved up the Hudson toward the piers of the Hamburg-American line. 
and offer an unusual opportunity for advancement, to the 1 . Yh nots 4 q oi " ° - i] } ~" se Save enough ot . 
person who can furnish good references. In addition to The vessel was the Christian X, pioneer of ocean size motor ships, pro: elled by ¢ pmpres sed stove votuy your wine 
this salary, we offer a Maxwell Automobile, a Ford Auto- air and crude oil. The average speed in crossing the Atlantic was 11.01 nautical miles ans one heme t * fore yee 
mobile and over $3000 in prizes to the representatives ae 7 e ° 7 a ° bh your own home 
doing the best art up to Becsesber 31. in your letter an hour, The ship is 370 Seet long, 53 Seet wide, and can carry 7,400 tons of Freight buy. Send postal today 
give age and references. Address dd large free catalog an I 
aT m m 218 State St., Marion. 


Ira B. Robinson, Adv. Manager, 352 Doty Bldg., Boston, Mass. iit i ih TE i ll 
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Back in the Sixties, when our fathers began to bake Van 
Camp’s, the finest materials were plentiful and cheap. 

Then we bought the choicest beans that grew. And we picked 
out by hand just the whitest and plumpest. All the average beans 
were discarded. 

Then we used whole tomatoes, ripened right at our door, to 
make the delicious sauce. And rare grades of spices were used 


for its flavor. 


Our Kitchens Grew Famous 


Because of this dish, the Van Camp kitchens grew famous. 


The fame spread slowly, from home to home—solely ‘y word 
of mouth. 
Year after year our patronage grew. Our fame became 


nation-wide. And there came a day when a million homes were 


wedded to this dish. 


Then Trouble Began 


As the demand increased the best beans became rarer. Their 
cost to us was trebled. 
But we bought the best grades, and we picked out the choicest, 


just as we did at the start. 





‘*The National Dish’’ 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


Modern Improvements 
But some old-time methods have had to change, in the light 
of advancing knowledge. 
almost 





Food experts found that beans were hard to digest 
indigestible—when baked in old-time ovens. So we had to aban- 
don dry heat, and bake these beans with super-heated steam. 

We now apply 245 degrees. And we bake in small parcels, 
so the full heat goes through. 

Yet, because of steam ovens, the beans are not crisped. 
\nd the coats of the beans are not broken. The beans come 


out nut-like, mealy and whole, as you know if you know 


Van Camp’s. 


Like the Beans We Baked 
In the Olden Time 


Vine-ripened tomatoes became harder to get. But we re- 
fused to make sauce from tomatoes picked green, and ripened 
off the vines. 

And we insisted always on whole tomatoes, not the cuttings 
left from canning. 

Our tomato sauce costs us, as a result, five times what some 


sauce sells for. 


Housewives Compelled It 


Our profits shrank with this added cost, for our prices could 
not be advanced. 

All that saved us at all was a mammoth and constantly in- 
creasing output, which cut kitchen cost in two. 

But a million homes had been won to Van Camp’s by a cer- 
tain grade and flavor. They expected beans large, ripe and 
plump. They expected a sauce with a sparkling zest. 

We had taught them to want it, and we had to supply it. 
We had to live up to our standards. 

That’s how it happens that Van Camp’s today are like in 
quality to Van Camp’s of the olden times. A million housewives 


compelled it. 


* 
an amp Ss “‘The National Dish’’ 


por*..- BEANS 


Folks Prefer Van Camp’s 


Van Camp’s beans digest without fermentation. They do not 
tax the stomach. 

By scientific baking, the beans are brought to you with a 
fresh oven flavor. And the tomato sauce is baked with the beans, 
so it permeates every atom. 

Folks may like baked beans that are half as good, but they 
all prefer Van Camp’s. 

[It is difficult now to find beans which approach them, for the 
old-time standards are rare indeed. 

But you get them always when you get Van Camp’s. When 


we can’t bake beans like these are we'll use another name. 


Three sizes: I10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Made by Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 


(220) 
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The Invention 


that Put Absolute 


Comfort in Shirts a 


There never had been fully comfortable 
shirts until a few months ago we invented 


the Nek-Gard and put it on Faultless 


Shirts. 


Heretofore you’ve been at the mercy of your 


front collar button’s spotting and 


pinch, We 


Now you can have absolute ease and com- 
fort, coupled with all the style and service 


possible in a shirt. 


Even before this wonderful improvement, 
Faultless Shirts were the best you could then 


buy. Now they’re unmatchable. 


Faultless Shirt, regardless of price, has the 


comfort-making Nek-Gard. 


Remember, the Nek-Gard is our own great 
“It’s the best thing that ever 
Sold by best dealers. > 


invention. 
happened to a shirt.” 


Every 





If you don’t know where, write us and we'll 


tell you. 


PREVENT 
THAT 
SPOT 


3WITH PATENT 
< GARD 
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Goriticss Pajamas and Night Shirts 
**The Cozydozy Kind’’ 


Extra roominess and fullest comfort. And 


seams. From the choosing of the fine, soft, caressing fabrics which are used, to 
the extra finishing touches everything is done to make these garments faultless 
Sold by Faultless Shirt dealers. 


and they are. 


DEPT. G. 


E Rosenreto & Co. 











shapeliness, good fit and flattened 


BALTIMORE,MD. U.S.A. 


/NaCEY 


Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 








Ls MADE IN GRAND aE 


Delicious Va. Appl 
| 
elicious Va. Applies 
| Express Direct from 
| $4.00 a Box Prepaid = the Orchard 
| Remember the old farm apples—right off the trees—with 
the luscious flavor ?”’ 

That’s VILLAGE VIEW APPLES. Grown in the crisp, 

balmy air of the Blue Ridge Mountains, ripened on the 
| trees, packed in strong cushioned boxes and shipped 
direct to you from the orchards—no cold storage—no 
middleman’s profit. 

Express 


100 Choice Winesap Apples $4.00 Prepaia 
This is a rare treat we offer you. We pack apples that 
are absolutely perfect—free from bruise or blemish—and 
deliver them to your home for less money than you pay 
for the cold storage kind. Discount on quantity orders. 
OUR OUTPUT IS LIMITED—ORDER TODAY. Re- 
mit check or money order. We prepay Express East of 
the Mississippi River. Satisfaction guaranteed. Refer- 
ence: People’s National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


VILLAGE VIEW ORCHARDS 
T. M. HORSLEY, Owner Box 23, Lovingston, Virginia 
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Is your next 


This ts the label. 


Insist on seeing: it. 
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Stein-Bloch? 


Smartest Clothes for Men 
Send for Catalogue, Free 
The Stein-Bloch Company 
Rochester. New York 


New York oston Chicago 
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The Ambitious Deer Hunter #hand 


By T. S. VAN DYKE 


HERE are’ few greater surprises 
than the first shot at a deer at 
close range often is, and the old- 
est and best shots are ever subject to the 
effect of overconfidence. For of all large 
game animals, the deer stands the short- 
est time when he stands at all, requires 
the finest holding of the rifle, and, as 
generally seen, makes the dullest target. 
Often the first question is: Shall I shoot 
now or try to get nearer? If the game 
is alarmed, it is quite useless to move in 
its sight. And it is so liable to run at 
any second that even if it does not see 
you any delay in shooting is dangerous. 
And if it is not alarmed but is on foot, 
it is liable at any moment to move, so 
that a step or two may take it out of your 
sight in brush or behind a log while you 
are moving. But if it is too far, or there 
is too much brush in the path of the ball, 
your chances of getting nearer may be 
greater than those of the game moving. 


SHOOT WITHOUT A REST 


HE novice is greatly tempted to take 

a rest for the rifle, especially when he 
finds his hands begin to tremble with ex- 
citement. Where this can be done with- 
out moving, it may do, but is generally 
bad practice. I was told forty years ago 
by a great expert to shoot always offhand 
and never take a rest. I found the advice 
first class. One is always liable to lose a 
point by the slightest motion in trying to 


|} get a rest, and, if you use a rest when 


you can, you lose confidence in your hold- 
ing for those cases where you cannot get 
it. One should practice enough with the 
rifle offhand to do all shooting in this way. 
And it should not be any hip rest or any 
kind of short-arm holding, but with the 
arm well extended, for a standing shot is 
liable at any time after the rifle is raised 
to turn into a running shot, and to shift 
the rifle quickly enough you want your 
hand well out on the barrel. 

Most misses are due to want of prac- 
tice on marks at different distances and 
in different lights and of different colors 
and distinctness. Practice at the target 
is better than nothing, but that is about 
the best that can be said of it. I was 
a good target shot with both pistol and 
rifle when I began hunting deer over 
forty years ago, but it did me actual 
harm. It makes one too slow on the 
trigger at first, and from that error you 
quickly jump to being too fast. You 
must be slow, but the slowness must be 
that of deliberation, enough for certainty, 
and not the fraction of an instant more 
You may dawdle on the target and balk 
on the trigger, yet readjust the rifle and 
make the center if your nerves are all 
right. But this will not do for such a 
small and slippery mark as a deer even 
standing broadside. Even at a distance 
absurdly short, it is easy to miss the 
largest buck by being half a second too 
quick or lose the shot by half a second’s 
dawdling or trying to catch a second sight, 
for one jump may take him out of reach 
even of a running shot. 

A deer also makes a mark wholly dif- 
ferent in most cases from the bull’s- 
eye of a target. The latter is clear-cut 
and white against black or black against 
white. But a deer, as generally seen on 
ground worth hunting, is a dull mark, 
often a dim haze, generally a part only 
of the animal, and too often of nearly 
vi 
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the same gray or brown of surrounding 
objects. If the target were of that nature 
you would use very fine sights, but these 
are just what you must not use for game. 
It takes too long to find them, especially 
for running shots, and in the dim light 
of early morning or late evening. Instead 
of being sharp at the tip, the front sight 
should be flat or but slightly rounded, so 
that you can see quickly when you are 
taking too much of it. And you are not 
so liable to be deceived by the play of 
lights on its side or back as when itis 
sharp, which may make you mistake the 
real tip of it. Ivory or white agate is best 
for the front sight, though gold is better 
for running shots on snow. The back 
sight should be kept rusted with iodine 
and black with ink, so that it will not 
shine. It is a mistake to have the back 
sight too near the eye. Theoretically, the 
farther apart the sights are the better the 
alignment. But there is a loss in clear- 
ness of outline and quickness in catching 
the two sights together that often oyer- 
balances any such advantage 

The shooting required for the target 
and for game are materially different 
in many ways. You know the distance 
of the target; it is always in the same 
light, and generally placed so as to have 
a light that will not deceive you about 
the center of the sights. But in hunting 
all conditions are constantly changing. 
The target shot calls a miss above or 
below “a good line shot anyway.” An 
expert game shot will tell you that the 
line runs the wrong way. In the days of 
dueling, a shot on the up and down line 
anywhere was generally good enough. 
3ut if the men were placed horizontally 
instead of standing up, a very different 
kind of line shot would be needed. This 
is why so many men are hit at the first 
shot by the tenderfoot, who mistakes one 
for a deer. If the man were lying down, 
he would generally escape, as the fist 
deer generally does. 


AN INTERESTING TEST 


O test this, take off the back sight 

Now shoot with the front sight only, 
think nothing about the center of the bar- 
rel, but trust that to the unconscious de 
partment of your eye. You will find little 
difficulty about hitting an upright post at 
a hundred yards. But put the post ona 
horizontal line and you will find you have 
quite a job on hand, even with the back 
sight put on again. This is the line shot 
that counts in hunting. The vertical line 
shot is almost useless, and _ nearly all 
misses of the expert come from shooting 
too high at first and then shooting 00 
low in trying to correct that error. _You 
are constantly taking too much ol the 
front sight, generally from haste cause 
by overconfidence, but often from the 
shifting of the light to the base of the 
front sight or down the back slope when 
it should be at the tip for quick worl 
Your attention is also diverted from the 
front sight by the dimness of the mark, 
which is often so dull compared with the 
target bull’s-eye that it is very difficult t0 
attend to both the tip of the sight and 
the mark at once. Your main attention 


must be on the sight, or overshooting 
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Will You 
Accept it? 


No obligation is attached 
to your acceptance of this 
choice gift. Simply 
fill in the coupon 
and mail it to us 
and get the Free 
“Surprise Box.” 


Rar Gilt 


Let us present you with a 
“Surprise Box”’ of assorted 
Sunshine Biscuits 
to prove to you by 
test their match- 


less goodness. It 
«“Our Treat’ — 
the postman will 
hand you a box 


postpaid. 
































































ws - Biscuits 


are **The Quality Biscuits of America.’’ Such is the 
verdict of all who have tried them. ‘The Free “*Surprise 
Box’’ contains these varieties: 


Takhoma Biscuit—Crisp, flaky soda biscuits Matinee Biscuits—Crisp and slightly sweet- 
that break evenly in the center to a size ened—just the thing with after-the-theatre 
handy for eating. 5 cents a package. tea or chocolate. 10 cents a package. 


Butter Thins—Real butter thins, made with Yum Yums—Appetizing crisp little biscuits, 






real butter and baked to an appetizing spiced with ginger. You eat them with 
brown. 10 cents a package. a zest. 5 cents a package. 

/ y Sunshine Grahams—Crisp and brown graham Vanilla Wafers—Slightly sweetened, de- 
biscuits with deliciously wholesome lightfully flavored. Dainty morsels that 
flavor. 10 cents a package. melt in the mouth. 10 cents a package. 


Joose-Wites Biscurr (omPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


499 Causeway Street BOSTON 

















Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company 


499 Causeway Street 
oston, Mass. 


























Please send me my Free 
‘**Surprise Box’’ of assorted 
Sunshine Biscuits at once. 
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Tobacco Such =| 
As You Have 
Longed For 





Edgeworth is All That You, or 
Any Man, Could Wish 
in a Pipe-Smoke. 
Edgeworth Tobacco gives 
such a pipe-pleasure as you 
would hardly believe possible 
(unless you happen to be one 
of the many thousands who 
swear by this wonder-smoke 
from Virginia). 

Just try one package now— 
and you'll find your utmost to- 

bacco desires realized in 


en Oe pm TS 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Sliced Plug or Ready-Rubbed 


‘‘Edgeworth’’ is the finest 
Burley-leaf the ground can yield. 
There’s never a bite for the 
tongue. The aroma is inviting— 
the flavor delicious. 

We're so sure of “Edgeworth” that 
we GUARANTEE it—and will refund 
the purchase price if you are dissatis- 
fied. Edgeworth READY-RUBBED in 
10c and 50c tins, everywhere, and in 
handsome $1.00 humidor packages. 
Edgeworth Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c, Wc 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if your 
dealer has none. 


‘The Pipe’s Own Story,’’ No. 1, Free 
Just published—a most fascinating story, 
told by a Pipe itself—the first of a series of 
“Pipe Tales.”” Write us today. We'll mail 
it to you FREE. 
LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
(Established 1877) 

Also manufacturers of Qboid Granu- 
lated Plug Smoking Tobacco 
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ANY a business with a British expe- 

rience has incurred heavy losses be- 

cause it endeavored to secure Eng- 
lish patronage before it had become ac- 
quainted with the people or knew their 
methods. An American company that 
within the last eighteen months has turned 
the tide strongly in its favor lost a million 
dollars and four years’ time—two years of 
making mistakes and two more in wiping 
them out—before it had acquired enough 
of the English mind to know how it works. 

You do not reach this people by the 
glowing - enthusiasm, great - possibilities 
route. An Englishman’s heart is very far 
removed from his head, and as the only 
hope one may have of doing business with 
him must come by appealing to the latter, 
it is best to stay on the narrow path of 
plain fact and proof. The average busi- 
ness man might truthfully put over his 
doorway or, at any rate, over his desk 
the motto: “Strictly Business.” And it 
would be safe to add: “From my point of 
view.” What the whole realm of commer- 
cial experience in America has proved 
concerning the unquestioned value and im- 
perative need of a commodity is likely, 
| when told to an English business man, to 
| have only the effect of making him feel 
| that the two countries are radically differ- 
}ent in their requirements. Yet after all 
| there is one way by which a very strong 
|introductory impression may be made 
upon these men: A commodity accepted by 
any of the departments of Government is 
at once placed among those elected wares 
entitled to grave consideration. 

Very recently I was talking with two 
salesmen who had connected a few weeks 
previously with the London branch of an 
American manufacturing house producing 
a labor-saving office device. Investiga- 
tion showed them that, while the machine 
had been selling very well with certain 
concerns rather noted for their progres- 
sive methods, it had not been placed with 
any of the high and mighty institutions of 
the land. Consequently, without yngmion- 
ing it to their manager, these twoyvoung 
men decided to devote their spare time 
to missionary work. One selected the 
Bank of England and the other the Lon- 
don County Council, while they agreed to 
work the Houses of Parliament together. 
The salesman who selected the Bank of 
England has taken lodgings above his 
means solely because it brings him into 
occasional contact with a man at the head 
of one of the bank’s departments. By 
means of this opening he has been able to 
start the machinery of that institution 
working in his favor. It may be several 
months before a decision will be rendered, 
but as he has an undeniably efficient prod- 
uct, a sale is almost assured. In the mean- 











Fit, Color and Wear 


insuring Custom Satis- 
faction with Style, Finish and 
—. "A New Shirt for One 
that Fails." Guarantee slip 
with every Emery Shirt. 
































Beautiful PORTABLE LIBRARY LAMP 


made of Mission Weathered Oak ; handrubbed 









Cathedral Art Glaas, of tints of green 
and white, makes a splendid wedding gift; 


Height always useful and in perfect harmony with its 
24 in, surroundings. Made for electricity, gas or oil. 
Shade “MUNYBAK” Guaranteed Product. Price Only $2.75 
14 in. Write for complete Free Illustrated catalog telling 
_— about our fine Lighting Fixtures and Furniture 
Deep eg WE SAVE YOU ONE-HALF. 





Munybak Co., 106 Main St., Bluffton, Ind. 


| time his friend has been able to place two 
|} machines with the London County Coun- 
| cil, which initial order is lending weight 


to the arguments presented to the bank. 

Except for such impressive introduc- 
tions as an opening wedge, it is usually a 
waste of time to tell an Englishman that 
progress and modern methods require the 
use of new devices, whether the purpose 
is to persuade him to buy for his own use 
or to sell again. There is no one “from 
Missouri” quite so much as an Englishman 

the man who sells him goods must fit 
the commodity into his business and prove 
that it belongs there. 

There are two great compensating fea 
tures about the reserve the British main- 
tain in buying. Once he becomes your 
customer he is loyal, so much so that one 
American house that has learned the ways 
of the English have a saying: “Each ma- 








wax finished; shade of four panels of 





| chine sold sells two others.” 


The other great feature in trading with 
an Englishman is the fact that he very 
rarely assumes an _ obligation greater 
than he can meet. 


A Safe Risk 


HETHER the high standard of 

English credit is a result of their 
slow buying, or the slowness of buying the 
result of a desire to retain the credit 
standard, those who come to do business 
with the average tradespeople have dis 
covered that the spending of money is no 
incident with them—it is an event. Reck- 
less, indiscriminate, or overbuying is a 


| rarity; so, also, is the repudiation ‘of a 
| debt or the throwing back of goods or 


cancellation of an order. 
One condition that is improving the 





Good Business Abroad 


Part I1.— Facts Worth Knowing About Ways and Means, Manners, and 


Methods in Vogue in Countries Oversea 
By AMOS STOTE 
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market is the fact that these merchants 
are awakening to the good business in a 
cut-price sale. With the exception of a few 
big city stores it has only been of very re- 
cent years that English tradesmen have 
considered it at all reasonable to adver- 
tise cut prices for the purpose of getting 
rid of the balance of a line of goods. 
Now he is coming to see that if he makes 
a profit on the bulk of his wares the at- 
tractive value of a sale in bringing new 
trade actually gives a profit in another form. 
Yet this, instead of adding any speculative 
quality to his business, is so carefully 
based on past experience that it gives in- 
creased certainty to his ability to pay. 

There is only one present-day draw- 
back to English credit, and this seldom 
affects the man who intends to be honest. 
The limited company plan of organization, 
which was designed as a real benefit to 
commerce in general, gives an opening to 
the unscrupulous in that the liability of 
shareholders cannot be made to extend be- 
yond their holdings in the actual business 
involved. An even greater hazard is in- 
curred by concerns doing business with 
such a company, if the latter intends to 
be dishonest, in .that a lender to a limited 
company always has first claim, to the full 
amount of his loan, on all assets. How- 
ever, the British tradesman has such an 
abiding respect for the law, and for cen- 
turies English law has been most active in 
helping him to be honest, that those who 
would make capital of such opportunities 
must be primarily dishonest and are con- 
sequently an almost invisible miuority. 

After learning by hard but useful expe- 
rience the difference between the methods 
of successfully appealing to American and 
to British trade, one American company 
fitted up two of the big show windows of 
its London place of business to represent 
shops. One pictured the English store of 
a century ago with the proprietor dozing 
among his dusty wares. The other gave 
a view of an up-to-date shop, British in 
everything except a single example of the 
company’s own produét,jjkept busy serving 
a stream of customers. 

For two weeks there were three police- 
men stationed in front of these windows 
for the sole purpose of keeping crowds 
from stopping the traffic. At noon of the 
third day the throng was so great around 
the corner the exhibitors were actually 
afraid of an excess of popularity, and 
thought for a time they would be com- 
pelled to draw the shades over these 
windows. This incident is especially in- 
teresting in consideration of the fact that 
London's attractively dressed shop win- 
dows are decidedly in the minority. 

Playing Up Economy 

py EARLY twenty years ago Kansas 

City, Mo., sent its crack fire-fightir z 
crew and apparatus on an exhibition tour 
In London it was a revelation of efficiency 
such as the Briton had never dreamed. 
Here was a wonderful protection against 
that most wanton of all losses—destruc- 
tion by fire. England saw the economic 
value of such an organization and offered 
a large reward if the visitors would enter 
its service. The British mind may not act 
so promptly toward economy when it is 
shown in the form of purely commercial 
devices met in the routine of everyday 
business; but many an American product 
enjoying success in Great Britain credits 
much of this prosperity to the direct econ- 
omy it offers. The Englishman and his 
wife turn to the gospel of economy for in- 
spiration in those homely things the peo- 





Read U. S. Army 


NLY wearers of narrow, pointed shoes 
have foot bones like this X-ray photo 

The United States Army Board has found 
that such feet cause a loss of 20% in soldier’ 
efficiency. And the Board has recommended 
to the War Department a shoe of the 
Educator type. Write us for New York 
Sun’s story of this 4-year investigation, 

Educatored children, like bare-foot ““tads,”” 
never have feet blemishes. Educatored grown- 
ups can feel their toe-bones straightening out 
in relief. 

While ‘‘good sense’’ in shape, Educator 
look so good they make you ‘‘proud to pass 
a mirror.”” 

Remember, Educator is. brar 
every genuine Educator Shoe. 
doesn’t keep Educators, send for catalogue and 
we'll see that you geta pair. Prices from $1.35 
for Infants to $5.50 for Men’s Specials 

We also make the famous America and 
Signet shoes for men, and Mayfair for women, 
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“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


‘Comfortable 
Asan Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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ple of America know nothing of. They 
find sermons on saving, because they look 
for them, whichever way they turn. Going 
up and down the streets of London all 
day long are wagons holding great arched | 
signs, reading: “Thousands of pounds | 
wasted daily, your waste paper!” | 
The purchase of waste paper is a business 
in most every American city, but in Lon 
don it is a chapter of the unabridged edi- 
tion of the gospel of economy. 

There is a big opening among this peo- 
ple for anything that offers a saving 
and what is there produced to-day which 
has not a logical selling argument based 
on its saving virtues? There is a young 
American chap in London to-day who, in 
a small way, is making a remarkable suc 
cess through selling some sort of a patent 
pocket to English tailors. As he zealously 
explained: “It’s the real thing, won’t sag 
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On Free Trial for Xmas 
Moth Proof Cedar Chests as Dent 


Finest Xmas 






Factory Prices 

( Direct to You ’ Y 
woolens from moths, mice, dust and damp. WRITE 7 one C. 
| Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 76, Statesville, BU 
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The Magic Household Lighter 
No matches—a bright flame. Thousant? 
of lights without refilling. A try a 
able ls age for Agents to make 

















fast. rite today. , be 
\.__ Every housewife will want on " — 
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{\ MNOVITAS SALES CO., Sole Manufacturett 
25c . & 144 High St., Waltham, Mass. 
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Bought a 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Here are some things which I'd require if I 
bought a car. I’ve learned their need by build- 


ing 60,000 cars. 


I could save, I judge, $200 per car by building 


Reo the Fifth without them. 


But you might 


lose three times that by the lack. 


Economy 


I would want economy of upkeep. 


That would mean big tires. 


My cars have always been over- 
tired, according to usual standards. 
But on Oct. 1st I added 22 per cent 
to the tire size on Reo the Fifth. 


Now the tires are 34 x 4. 


Tire makers say that 22 per cent 
will add 65 per cent to the average 


tire mileage. 


To further save on tires and fuel 
I would want a light, strong car. 


That means drop forgings, cost- 
ing twice what castings cost. In 


Reo the Fifth I use 190. 


And I add considerable cost to 


the body to save another 50 pounds. 


Safety 


I would look out for safety, above 


all else, in any car I bought. 


In Reo the Fifth I use Chrome 
Nickel Steel, Vanadium Steel and 
Manganese Steel. Then each lot of 
steel is analyzed twice to make sure 
of the needed strength. 

I insist on big margins of safety. 
Every driving part in Reo the Fifth 
is made sufticient for a 45-horse- 


power car. 


I use 14-inch brake drums for 


quick, sure control. 


Durability 


In a ear of my own, bought for 
many years’ use, I would look for 


immense durability. 


Roller bearings cost five times as 


much as the usual ball bearings. But 
they save many times their cost. 


In Reo the Fifth I use 15 roller 
bearings—11 of them Timken, 4 
Hyatt High Duty. 


I use a machine for testing my 
springs, and I require them to 
stand 100,000 vibrations. 


I test my gears in a crushing ma- 
chine, to prove that each tooth will 


stand 75,000 pounds. 


Each engine is tested 20 hours on 


blocks, and 28 hours in the chassis. 


I spend about $10 extra for a 
centrifugal water pump, over the 


cost of a syphon. 


The various parts of this car get 
a thousand inspections, so errors 
and weaknesses can’t creep in. My 
190 drop forgings do away with the 
hidden flaws often found in steel 


castings. 


I limit my output to 50 cars 


daily, so the men are never rushed. 


Such ears don’t wear out. 


Comfort 


I would never buy a car which 
skimped on comfort, for the pleas- 


ure of motoring depends on it. , 


For comfort in driving I doubly 
heat my carburetor. That saves the 
troubles with low-grade gasoline. I 
use a $75 magneto to save ignition 
troubles. In Reo the Fifth you can 


start on magneto. 


I use a new type of center con- 
trol, so all the gear shifting is done 
by moving a lever only three inches 
in each of four directions. You 
would not go without it for $100 


after you try it out. 


Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals, so no levers are in the way 
of the driver. And the driver sits 
on the left hand side, close to the 


cars he passes. 


Car 


For comfort in riding I use big 
springs—seven-leaf springs, two 
inches wide, with rear springs 46 
inches long. They are Sheldon 
springs. 


I give a long, wide car, with 
ample room. I give them deep 


cushions, built so they never sag. 


I use genuine leather in uphol- 
stering and fill it with the best 
curled hair. 


Finish 


Then I want for my own use a 
beautiful car. So I build this car 
with an impressive body, and finish 
it with 17 coats. I use electric side 
lights, and build them flush with 
the dash. 


I give to every detail that final 
touch which adds to one’s pride in 


a car. I abominate petty economies. 


Men’s Faith In Me 


After 25 years, the best I have 
gained is men’s faith in the cars I 
build. And my chiefest aim is to 
justify that faith. 


I could easily save $200 per car 
by skimping on things which 
buyers don’t see. That slighted car 
at a startling price would pay me 
more profit than Reo the Fifth. 
And, by talking equipment—the 
things one sees—I could sell more 
ears, beyond any doubt, than by 


dealing with hidden worth. 


But my ambition doesn’t lead 
that way. I would never buy a car 
which the makers skimped, and I 
never shall try to sell one. 

Enough men will always want 
well-built cars—generous, roomy, 
economical, safe—to keep this fac- 
tory busy. And those men will al- 
ways say good words about my en- 
gineering. 

Reo the Fifth, with the latest im- 
provements, is shown in our new 


catalog. Write us for it and we will 
tell you where to see car. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 inches 
Tires— 
34 x 4 inches 
Wheels 
34 inches 
Demountable 
Rims 
3 Electric Lights 
Speed 
45 Miles per 
our 
Made with 
2 an 
Passenger 


Bodies 





Top and windshield not included in price. 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speed ter and self-st 





We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 





ter—all for $100 extra. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








R. M. Owen & Co. “Sse: fr Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Once upon a time there dwelt 
on the banks of the holy river 
Ganges a great sage, by name 
Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana ap- 
pealed to the wise men to instruct 
his wayward sons, Vishnu-sarman 
undertook the task, teaching the 
princes by means of fables and 
proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


“*To one whose foot is covered 
with a shoe, the earth appears all 
carpeted with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walk- 
ing, applies today to talking. It 
explains the necessity of one tele- 
phone system. 


A Proverb of Bell Service 








For one man to bring seven 
million persons together so that he 
could talk with whom he chose 
would be almost as difficult as to 
carpet the whole earth with leather. 
He would be hampered by the 
multitude. There would not be 
elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk 
with a comparatively small number 
of distant persons would be a 
tedious, discouraging and almost 
impossible task. 


But with the Bell System pro- 
viding Universal Service the old 
proverb may be changed to read: 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is 
within speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 

















Special This Month! 













TRIAL 





P. 8. HARRIS, 
Pres., Harris-Goar Co. 







We want to send you this fine $25 
— Thin Model Gents 17-Jewel Elgin, \\- 
the one Watch that has long beenthe WY 
Standard of the World, Complete with 
beautiful Double Strata Gold Case, and 
fully Guaranteed for 25 years, on 


FREE $1620 A MONTH 


—and if you don’t say this is the biggest Elgin 
Watch bargain you ever saw, send it back at our expense. If 
you wish to keep it, the way is easy. 
the rest in similar amounts each month. 
security—just common honesty among men. 
to see for yourself that this fine 17-Jewel Elgin is better than 
other watches costing a lot more money. 


Send For Our Big Free Catalog 


Write today for particulars and we will send you our new FREE WATCH 
and DIAMOND BOOK, also our book called ‘*Faets vs Rune” or all about the 
watch business both at home and abroad. 


HARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept. 592, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The House That Sells More Elgin Watches Than Any Other Firm in the World. 







~~ Sioa ro 


Pay us only $2.00 and 
No interest—no 
We want you 





Write for it today. 















x Saddles..$83.00up)Army Revolvers... $1.65up 
Bridles.......+++ -90 +] “ BL Rifles...  .98 * 
‘Team Harness... .21, Rptg. Rifles. 1.48 *¢ 
aa Leggins, Pair.... .15 “ Swords...... 85 
pap Tents. ......... 2.20% 7Tshot Carbine 8.50 ** 
New Uniforms... 1.50 * [Old Pistols ........ 40 + 
Colts Cal. 45, Single or Double Action Revolver $8.50 
Springfield-Mauser High Power Sporting Rifle. 11.85 
Colts Revolver Crgs. le each, Spfid-Mauser Ctgs. Yc each 
16 Acres Gov't Auction Goods Bargains illustrated and described 
in 400 large page wholesale & retail cy clopedia catalogue, mailed 25¢ 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York City 















TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY “REBUILT 


Save $25 to $50 on manufacturers’ prices 
Buy our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
Nearest-to.new on the market. Have 
trademark and guarantee like new ma- 
chines. Are thoroughly rebuilt, highly 
polished, and perfect in appearance. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. We are the largest 
rebuilt typewriter concern in the world. 
Branch stores in leading cities, Write for catalog of standard makes. 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc.. 345 Broadway, N. Y. 























methods. 


personal investigation. Please ask for 


For 36 years we have been paying our customers | 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough | 
Loan List No. 714. 
#25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. | 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 








How To Do It Safely ? 


Give up struggle for mere existence in 
city? Plan now safe way out. No cos 
toinvestigate. Free Book explains plan 
for man or woman. (No land to sell. 
No Agents.) We teach Farming by 
All subjects. 


AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL 
229 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 





of years. 


talking to a customer.” 


Ht) 





he Price 


Good Business Abroad 


(Concluded from page 38) 


or tear, makes a great hit with the Eng- 
lishman; you know he is always jamming 
things into his pockets, yet complains if a 
suit does not look like new for a couple 
Tailors were a little slow at 
first, but I made ’em see the suit could not 
wear any longer, pocket only helped the 
shape and was a good advertisement for 
them and a point they could make when 


First, the approach that will insp; 
fidence rather than exhibit faa 
then a showing of the need that articn. 
lar business has for your product: folloy 
this with the proof of the econom “3 
cured—whether it be economy in handlig 
office operations or in some form of ¢ 
sumption or in making conditions pa 
place these as facts before the British 
mind and you have an attentive audience 


aaa 





( Concluded from page 19) 


commission firm, making known to them the 
identity of their recent visitor and demand- 
ing a just accounting for previous sales, 
when the farmer received a very terse mes- 
30ttom dropped 
Will sell remaining sixty 
bushels for eighty cents a sack, full 120 
The farmer tore up his own pen 
effort and journeyed again to town, there 
to find that the conditions were just as 
But why 
was his old friend Scales selling at only 
a small reduction—seven cents a quarter? 

“Ye see, Silas,” the grocer said, “I got 
The cut-price stores is begun 
cuttin’; they’re down t’ five and six, but 
they ain’t none near here an’ me an’ the 
They’s 
eleven of us small grocers at this end o’ 
Most of our 
customers don’t watch the market reports, 
an’ by the time they are onto th’ cheap 


sage from Selm & Co: “ 
out of market. 


pounds.” 


reported and growing worse. 


t’ come out. 


other fellers agreed on seven. 


town that sticks t’gether. 


fellers we kin drop. Oh, yes, I jest got 


fifty baskets at twenty-five cents, but nex’ 
thing ye know I'll be payin’ fifty. If we 


kin get th’ price, why 
“Get it!” exclaimed the farmer, with 
spirit. “Keep the price up. But why does 
them wholesalers put it down?” he added. 
“Glut. More pertaters than they kin git 
rid of an’ they got t’ indooce folks t’ buy 
an’ store ’em,” asserted the grocery man. 
“There’s where us farmers should be 
like one man,” said the rural gentleman 
sadly. “Last year no crop an’ taters sent 





in frum furrin countries; this year every. 
body raisin’ ’em an’ a sight too many. We 
ain’t only th’ victims o’ these here middle 
men, we got ourselves t’ blame, fy gosh, 
They ain’t no glut in fertilizer, ner seed 
taters, ner taxes, ner int’rest, ye kin be 
yer boots. Th’ railroads don’t carry a big 
crop o’ cheap taters fer less rates‘n they 
do a small crop o’ high-priced ones, Seems 
like things ought t’ be more even, Eph 
Here I paid out, all includin’, jes’ sixty. 
one dollars, an’ what I gets out of it, fer 
hard labor an’ a heap o’ trouble an’ worry 
is "bout ninety-three dollars. I could 
done mos’ as well with grain or tomats” 

“What you farmers ought t’ do,” said 
Mr. Scales, rubbing his extended brow by 
way of stimulant, “is t’ git t’gether, Ajj 
join th’ grange er somethin’ an’ have q 
committee, same’s the directors of a bank 
or railroad, an’ decide ’bout how much o! 
this an’ that you kin raise t’ keep the mar- 
ket balanced. Work it by districts ay’ 
look after the sellin’ end an’ never deal 
with no skins. Organization, man, same’s 
us storekeeper’s tryin’ t’ do, an’ stick 
t'gether. Seems t’ me that’s th’ only way 
the farmer kin get a square deal and his 
share of the profits.” 

Farmer Wayoff chuckled: “When ye 
git th’ whole passal o’ farmers that’s spread 
over these U-nited States t’ think all th 
same an’ do accordin’, I'll jes’ eat all's 
they raise at one settin’, dog my skin ef 
I don’t!” 


Bits of Glass 


Concluded from page 21) 


an unsteady voice. “Now for the test. 
But don’t expect anything,” he warned us. 

The room was flooded with brilliance; 
we could see the people passing out on the 
street. Then we all drew closer to Henley. 
He picked up the big, crude test spectacles 
and set them on the boy’s eyes and ears. 

“Now, Sam,” he murmured softly, taking 
the boy’s hands, “I’m going to try some- 
thing, and you must tell me if anything 
happens. And you're not afraid, are you? 
You like me, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” whispered Sam. He sat there, 
head tilted up, worlds away from us all. 

A large moment had come; we leaned 
close, our hearts bolting from our breasts. 
Then deliberately Henley picked up three 
lenses and slid them into the apertures of 
the spectacles. He sat back weakly. 

All at once, the sound stabbing to the 
very center of our hearts, Sam began 
laughing. He leaped up, dancing. He 
laughed hysterically, loudly. 

“Sam,” cried the doctor, “what is it?” 

He pointed to the pot of fern. 

“Oh, the flowers!” he shouted in a loud 
voice, “the lovely flowers!” 

We were crying great tears. Henley 
himself was unnerved and sobbed aloud. 
And the mother: the cry that rose was al- 
most a scream. 

And Sam had scurried across the room 
and was fingering the ferns with both 
hands and looking at the delicate vines 
one way and another. “Oh,” he shouted 
again, “the lovely flowers!” 

He turned; he saw us; he studied us 
with amazement, the human race revealed 
to him, as a race of Martians or angels 
might be revealed to us. And the Russian 
woman was advancing strangely toward 


him. He gazed at her—he gazed and 
gazed. This was the supreme revelation 
“Oh, lovely mother!” he cried out 


“Lovely mother! Beautiful mother!” 
She clutched him in her arms. 
“And Sam,” I murmured to Henley, “is 
the only person in the world who knows 
what vision is.” 


T was indeed so. After we had wept 

clean our suffocated hearts, our hap- 
piness was wonderful. 

“We learn in school,” said Sam, when 
we questioned him, “that there’s flowers 
grow in a pot.” 


We showed him a picture in the paper, 
upside down. He set it right 

“Nobody stands on her head,” he re 
marked. 

Every bit of color, every shape, every 
form, the electric lights, the lenses, the 
whole world, was, by the lifting of his 
optic curtain, flashed before him in its 
true light. He knew, he knew what mir- 
acles we move among; he alone, in that 
moment, had eyes 

I took Henley aside after Sam left. 

“T know the secret now,” I said. 
know what has tamed you.” 

He smiled on me. 

“So,” he said, “I’m not so crazy after 
oS 

It was, of course, that he had put aside 
lesser adventures for a greater one, a more 
modern one: the social adventure, the 
creation of the higher humanity. His con 
formity was merely open and external, his 
radicalism deeper than ever. He was still 
trembling when he held up the two lenses 
that had given the world to Sam 

“Talk about your miracles!” he cried 
“Look at these—these two bits of glass 
Glass man; not religion, not heaven opet- 
ing with trumpet-lipped angels; but just 
ground glass. What do you think about 
my job now?” 

“Test my eyes,” I said weakly. 


H* assistant kept dropping h« matropine 
and cocaine between my lids for al 
hour; then Henley found m¢ confound 
his accuracy!—just farsighted enough t0 
make me a criminal, an exponent of sabot- 
age, a tramp and a loafer. 

Three days later the glasses would be 


ready, and I would put aside my wander 
years and become civilized. But that sec 
ond night I was in Central Park. 


larger moon looked down on lovers, and 
the ashen night was full of the splash of 
little waters. 

I decided to write Henley a little note; 
for at midnight I leaned over McCanms 
bar on Third Avenue. 

“Make it dark,” I said, “and give me 
your biggest black cigar. And, Johnny, it 


I squint, know that homatropine is in ™ 

eyes and sabotage is in my heart To-mor 

row for fresh fields and pastures new: 
After ‘all, there are enough finished 


products. 
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6,125 Sold 


The Michigan “40”—With 300 Improvements— 
Is This Year’s Wanted Car 


There are 72 makers this year building Forties, 
because motorists are coming by the tens of thou- 
sands to 40-horsepower cars. 


This fierce competition has cut prices on “40's” 
to figures that once seemed impossible. It has 
forced every maker to give more and more, in 
efforts to outdo rivals. 


Now some of the finest cars ever built—the 
most luxurious and comfortable, the best equipped 
_are in the Forty class. And they sell for what 
small cars, without equipment, costa short time ago. 


Any front-rank car in this war of the Forties 
an be counted a splendid car. About the only 
question for you to decide is, Which gives the 
most for the money? 


Dealers Know Best 


Dealers for years have watched this war. And 
one of the watched cars has been the Michigan “‘40.” 


For four years they have watched it grow bet- 
tet and better, sell lower and lower, adopt finer 
equipment. They have seen in that time nearly 
300 improvements. 


They bought up to this year 5,000 Michigans, 
and watched each car’s performance. Last year 
they ordered over twice our production. 


They watched us get W. H. Cameron for our 
chief engineer—the man who has built 100,000 
successful cars. Then we got John A. Campbell, 
who has been designer for kings, to create this 
Michigan body. 


They watched us build and equip this model 
plant, with enormous capacity, so cars could be 
And those who watched 
have long known that the Michigan was bound 
to lead the Forties. 


One Month’s Sales 


Our 1913 model was formally announced Sept. 1. 
by October 1, dealers had ordered 6,126 cars. 


built at a minimum cost, 


They came here in droves—these men who know 
the whole market—and in one month absorbed 
practically our whole next year’s production. 


Boston, which bought 50 Michigans last year, 
took 250 of the new model. ‘Toronto took 
75. Brooklyn took 100. So did Omaha, Neb. 
Jacksonville, Fla., took 100. Springfield, IIl., 
100. Winnipeg, 200. 


Detroit—the home of our three greatest rivals 
—took 100 Michigan cars. 


So from everywhere. And all because these 
dealers, shrewd and well-informed, believe that 
nothing in the Forty class this year compares 
with Michigans. 


Now See for Yourself 


Now we ask you to judge if these men are mis- 
taken. Make your own comparisons. 


Note first the big features—the splendid design- 
ing, the big margins of safety, the over-capacity. 


Note the comforts and luxuries— the wide, long 
springs, the very wide seats, the 14-inch cushions, 
the great big comfortable body, the nickel trim- 
mings, the 22 coats on the body. 


Note the up-to-date features—the four forward 
speeds, the electric lights, the center control, the 
left side drive—all like the costliest:cars. 


Note the economies—the big, wide tires—used 
to double the average tire mileage. 


Find, if you can, another “40”’ which gives all 
these great features at the Michigan price. Watch 
that none are omitted, for all are important and 
all mean added cost. 


First write for our 1913 catalog. It pictures 
all details and shows our different body designs. 
Then we will tell you where to see the car. There 
are Michigan dealers everywhere. 


If this is the 


Do this in fairness to yourself. 
year's best offer you should know it. 


MICHIGAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Owned by the Owners of the Michigan Buggy Company 
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Michigan 
66 AQ 99 
This Year 
$1,585 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Four-forward-speed transmission, as 
used today inall the best foreign 
cars. 

Oversize tires—35x4'4 inches— 
making the Michigan practi- 
cally the only over-tired car in 
America. 

Electric lights with dynamo. 

Center control. 

Left side drive, to which all the 
best cars are coming. 

40 to 46 horsepower. 

Cylinders 44( x54 inches. 

Brakes extra efficient—drums 
16x24 inches. 

Springs 214 inches wide—front, 37 
inches long; rear, 50 incheslong. 

Steering post adjustable. So are 
clutch and brake pedals, insuring 
perfect comfort and fit to every 
driver. 

Shortsville wheels, with 134 -inch 
spokes—12 to each wheel. 

Demountable rims— Firestone quick- 
detachable, with extra rim. 

Wheel base, 118 inches. 

Straight-line body, designed by John 
A. Campbell. Finished with 
22 coats. 

14-inch Turkish cushions. The deep- 
est cushions, we believe, and the 
most comfortable in use on any 
car. 

Rear seat 50 inches wide inside— 
22 inches deep. Doors 20 inches 
wide. Tonneau room 50 inches 
either way. 

Nickel mountings. 

Headlights —electric—_12%4 inches 
diameter, very powerful. 

Sidelights set in dash—flush with it. 

Windshield built as part of body, 
easily inclined to any angle. 

Mohair top, side curtains and en- 
velope complete. 

Electric horn. 

Speedometer—$50, four-inch instru- 
ment. 

Foot rail—robe rail—rear tire irons 
—tool chests, with all tools, un- 
der running boards. 

Over-capacity. Every driving part 
made sufficient for a 60-horse- 
power motor. 


Self-Starter 


There is such a difference of 
opinion about the relative merits 
of the various types of self-starters 
that we have not adopted any one 
type as regular equipment. 

We prefer to leave this selection 
to the buyer. 

However, we equip with either 
the gas starter or a positively 
efficient electric starter, at a very 
moderate extra price. (120) 
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Best BOOKS TO READ 


The Bride’s Hero. By M. P. Revere. A Novel 
by one of the most widely read authors of recent years, who 
now signs an assumed name—Revere—as a test of popular- 
ity. It tells a wholesome but poignant love story of a 
charming American girl and a British army officer. How 
she admired him from a distance, how she sacrificed his 
respect in order to help him, and what came of it all, are 
told with an unusual feeling for romance. $1.25 net; 

tpaid $1.37. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 443-449 
‘ourth Ave., New York City. 


“Life Of Cardinal Gibbons,” By Allen S. Will, 
A.M. Litt.D. The author, city editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, a non-Catholic, has written an unbiased story of this 
a figure in the present-day life of the Nation. 
430 pgs. 17 full-pg. engravings. $2.00. Half Morocco, gilt 
top, uncut edges, $3.50. In Cardinal Red Morocco, Solid 
Gold Edges, $5.00. John Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“Life Of Cardinal Gibbons,” By Allen S. Will, 
A.M. Litt.D. Asympathetic but unbiased story of one of the 
commanding figures of our present-day life. 430 pages. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. John Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Six Star Novels 
“C. Q.” By Arthur Train. 


An up-to-the-minute novel of happenings in the Wireless 
House — and elsewhere. Full of humor, full of thrills. 
Clever pictures, Just the book to send for a steamer gift. 
Price $1.20 net, postage 12 cents. 
A Romance Of Billy-Goat Hill. 
By Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch,” ete. An irresistible combination of Cabbage 
Patch philosophy and high romance, and a great book 
—Mrs. Rice’s best. Attractively illustrated. Price $1.25 
net, postage 12 cents. 
Smoke Bellew. By Jack London. 
A splendid tale of love and adventure in the Klondike by 
the author of “The Call of the Wild"’—Jack London at his 
very best. Fine pictures. Price $1.30 net, postage 13 cents. 
Daddy-Long-Legs. By Jean Webster. 
Judy is an electric bundle of spicy originality,and her let- 
ters to her ‘‘Dear Daddy-Long-Legs” overflow with the joy 
of living, to a dramatic and delightful ending. The pic- 
tures are the author's. Price $1.00 net, postage 8 cents. 
Mrs. Lancelot. By Maurice Hewlett. 
A frank and fascinating chronicle of the love of three men 
for the beautiful Mrs. Lancelot of elfin charm. It is the 
author of ‘‘The Forest Lovers” at his best. Unusual illus- 
trations. Price $1.35 net, postage 12 cents. 


The Lady And Sada San. 
A sequel to “The Lady of the Decoration,” by Frances 
Little. What happened to “The Lady” and Jack after 
their marriage, and their part in the romance of a fascinat 
ing Japanese-American girl. Charming frontispiece in 
color. Price $1.00 net, postage 6 cents. 
These six notable novels published by The Century Co., 
Union Square, New York. 


TyYPEWRITERS— OFFICE SUPPLIES 
The Modern Duplicator Is A Wonderful Device 


for making many cop es of anything written w th pen, 
pencil or typewriter. Letter size, complete, $3.60. Sent 
on five days’ free trial. Booklet of other sizes free. ’. E. 
Durkin, Reeves & Co., Mfrs., 339 5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Typewriters— All Makes, Lowest Prices. Big 
volume of business and cash terms enable us to undersell 
Smiths, Remingtons, Underwoods, Olivers, etc., at $10 up. 
Fully guaranteed. Write Young Typewriter Company, 
18 Ottawa Bidg., Chicago. 


3 Pennies A Day, One Dollar A Month Buys 
a standard typewriter. Your choice Remington, Oliver 
or Smith Premier. Prices lower than other cash prices. 
Perfect machines only—guaranteed. Typewriter Install- 
ment Co., K180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Typewriters All Makes Bought, Sold: Reming- 
tons, Smith Premiers $10.00, Other cash bargains. Send 
for list. Special Typewriter Supply offer, $5.00 worth for 
$2.50. Ritzheimer Typewriter Co., World Bldg., New York. 


Rent A Standard No. 3 Oliver Visible Type- 
writer for a few months—then it’s yours. Send your name 
and we will tell you all about the Greatest Typewriter 
Proposition in the World. Typewriters Distributing Syn- 
dicate, 166 B-3 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
to 4 mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented anywhere 
applying rent on price. First class machines—rent one 
and judge on these most liberal terms. Write for cata- 
log 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. 

Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


BUSINESS BUILDERS 


Cut Out Sales Waste. Scientific Sales Manage- 
ment is a 200 page book filled full of ideas, plans and 
methods for handling sales and salesmen. Written by 
Charles W. Hoyt, the well known expert on sales and ad- 
vertising, covering twenty years experience with some of 
the biggest sales and advertising campaigns of America. 
There are hundreds of ideas in this book. Worth many 
dollars to the man employing salesmen. Scientific Sales 
Management costs $2.00. Send your money and if the 
book is not all that you expected, return it within five 
days and your money will be refunded. Descriptive cir- 
cular free. George B. Woolson & Company, 22 Elm 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Retailers—Mail Order Men: I Can Increase Your 
profits by doubling the efficiency of your sales literature. 
Tenth year. Letters, ‘follow-ups,’ advertisements, pre- 
pared or rewritten at $5.00 each, and worth it. Results 
guaranteed. Write today. H. A. Stern, Monticello, N. Y¥ 


Found! A Writer Of Red-Blooded Follow-Up 
Letters.that scintillate the Scarce, Strong, Sure, Six- 
Cylinder Salesmanship! Writé him! Ad-Man Davison, 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City. 


The Egry Register Records Your Doings Every 
business minute. Purchases, sales, money paid out, money 
received—in fact any one of the multitude of details that 
every business contains. It compels honesty, insures 
correctness, and overcomes disputes. A postal request 
will show you how it applies to Your business. The 
Egry Register Company, 429 East Monument Avenue. 
Dayton, Ohio. 























Burroughs Visible Adding Machine $275. 
The Burroughs Class 300 line of adding machines have 
visible printing, visible adding and visible writing, all in 
easy reading range and all at the same distance from the eye. 
The most visible of all visible adding machines, extremely 
low keyboard, up-to-the-minute typewriter carriage, backed 
by the Burroughs reputation and Burroughs Service, me- 
chanically perfect, 9 column capacity, price $275—it is a ma- 
chine you'll want to seé. May we show it to you? Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., 100 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mich. 


BusINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
We Want District Managers With A Small 


office or desk room and small capital. We have a new 
proposition to get hundreds of men to canvass for you. 
Our article is the easiest seller on the market. There are 
orders in your community today. We want the proper 
man to take care of them. Address Eastern Specialty Co., 
6) Wall Street, New York City. 








Build A Business Of Your Own, And Escape 
salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection Business. 
Limi‘less field; little competition. Few opportunities so 

rofitable. Send for ‘“‘Pointers’ today. American Col- 
ection Service, 5! State St., Detroit, Mich. 
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AGENTS WANTED 





Manager Wanted In Every City And County 
to handle best paying business known; legitimate, new, 
permanent demand; no insurance or book canvassing. 
Address Phoenix Co.. 45 West 34th St., New York, 





Our New Factory Just Opened. Big Line Of 
new, down-to-date specialties. Red hot sellers. Big 
rofits. General agents wanted. Exclusive selling rights. 
Saenen Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


Ambiti Men Or Women, Permanent, Profit- 








Agents: We Need At Once A Rep tati 
in your locality. Work easy and pleasant. No capital 
required. Big profits. No special qualifications necessary. 
Address M. A. Mathews, Mgr., 2717 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


able, agreeable work, steadily increasing returns. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Send today for most generous 
offer ever made subscription getters. Technical World 





“Alca,” The Famous $6.00 Vacuum Cleaner Seeks 
a few more general agents to show its merits, and promises 
prosperity and success in return. Write for gilt edge propo- 
sition. Jos. Davis, Sec., 366 West 50th St., New York. 


Cash In Your Spare Time. Good, Active 
men wanted. We pay you well for all or part of your 
time. No money required — no traveling necessary. 
Write at once for our proposition, F. W. Paul, Room 
H, Patten Building, Chicago. 


Agents - New “Colonial” 10 Piece Aluminum Set. 
Opportunity unparalleled. Trust prices smashed. Sen 
for free outfit offer. Housekeepers wild over it--don't de- 
lay. Dundee Mfg. Co., 46b Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents, Get Particulars Of One Of The Best 
paying propositions ever put on the market. Something 
no one else sells. Permanent, profitable business. E. M. 
Feltman, Sales Manager, 6112 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


We Want Men And Women To Take Orders 
for complete and elegant line of Raincoats. Excellent 
quality, beautiful designs—wonderful value—merely show 
them and book your orders. Experience unnecessary, we 
show you how. Terms, samples Free. Cliffe Raincoat 
Company, 24C W. 20th Street, New York. 

We Need An Agent In Every Town To Sell 
Christmas cards. 
and house-to-house canvassers. Write at once. The Abbey 
Co., 218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 




















A Two Minute Demonstration Makes Every Call 
a sale, with large profits and monthly cash "leans. 
Positively biggest agents bonanza out. Free sample and 
par.iculars. G. V. Sales Co., 20 Spruce St., New York. 


Agents Wanted In Every County To Sell The 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good. commission 
paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. Novelty 
Cutlery Company, 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 


New Idea Sanitary Brushes Sell On Sight— 
Agents make large profits. Write for terms and illus- 
trated booklet. D. L. Silver & Company, Depart- 
ment C, Clayton, N. J. 


Build Up A Business Of Your Own By Selling 
U. 8S. Fire Extinguishers. Buyers everywhere; protected 
territory; 500% profit. Local and State Agents wanted. 
United Mfg. Co., 1241 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 


15c; Sheet 











Agents! Portraits, 35c; Frames, 

Pictures, lc; Stereoscopes, 25c; Views, Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2366, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Earn Money In Spare Time. The National 
Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a competent respon- 
sible woman to represent them in each locality. Pleasant, 
permanent work. Free outfit, good pay. Write today for 
full particulars. National Dress Goods Company, Dept. 14, 
No. 260 West Broadway, New York. 








A Salesman In Each County. Brand New Propo- 
sition. New men sell 6 to 10 a day right from start; 8 to 15 
a day when going. Exclusive territory which betters the 
longer it’s worked. Sells to women for $2.50. Good com- 
mission. Manager, 122 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





We Are The Largest Manufacturers Of Twisted 
Wire Brushes in America. Highest grade goods, best 
service, highest profit. Write for our new catalog. You 
are sure to win. Fuller Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, 
Hartford, Conn. Western Branch, Wichita, Kansas. 





Learn How To Easily Make Money Without 
interfering with your present occupation. Address at 
once, Desk 1. Scribner’s Magazine, 155 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION—CORRESPONDENCE 


Success Shorthand Is Taught By Experts And 
written by the world’s fastest writers. A complete course 
for stenographers and beginners. Catalogue free. Suc- 
cess Shorthand School, Suite 1311, Schiller Bldg., Chicago. 


AUTO INSTRUCTION 


Men Wanted-—For Auto Salesmen, Demonstra- 
tors, and Drivers: Our graduates in big demand. We 
supply men to six Auto Makers and over 35 Auto Com- 
panies. Write for Free Book. 

Practical Auto School, 115A Pearl Street, New York. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


Electricity, Plumbing, Bricklaying, Painting, 
Decorating and Mechanical Drafting, taught quickly by 
expert workmen. Actual work takes place of books, 
Tools, materials Free. _ Splendid positions open. Oldest, 
largest, best equipped trade school. Catalog Free. Coyne 
National Trade Schools, 84 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ml. 


MoTION PICTURE PLAYS 


Motion Picture Plays Wanted. You Can Write 
them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand and good pay. Details free. Ass’d M. P. 
Schools, 702 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


For YOUR HOME 
Cut The Cost Of Your Furniture Bill By Buy- 


ing the Come-Packt sectional furniture. You buy direct 
from the manufacturer eliminating the profits of the 
middle man. The total of your saving is about 44 the 
dealer's price. 400 choice pieces to select from. Quar- 
tered white oak used exclusively. Hundreds of designs 

eight finishes. And back of each piece stands our 
guarantee of one year’s free trial; your money back 
any time you say. Send for our beautiful Free cata- 
logue. Come-Packt Furniture Company, 913 Fernwood 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

















Domestic Science, Home Study Courses. For 
home-makers, teachers and well paid positions. TIll. 100- 
page booklet, ‘Profession of Home Making,’’ free. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 532 W. 69th St., Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies—An Exceptional Opportunity For Hair 
dressers, milliners, and women in other lines to represent 
one of the best known lines of high-class toilet prepara- 
tions in this country. This is your opportunity to build a 
permanent business among the best class,of people. 
Address Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 28 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 


WHAT TO EAT 
A Sweet Tid Bit. Bayle’s Peanut Butter. A 


vegetarian Meat. School Children’s Sandwich. Used in- 
stead of Creamery Butter Buy it from your Grocer. 
Made by Geo. A. Bayle, St. Louis, Mo. 





Good profits for school boys and girls’ 


5759 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Agents To Sell The Most Universally Accepta- 
ble Christmas gift on the market; satisfaction guaranteed 
buyer or money refunded; a demonstration assures instant 
sale; big money; pleasant work; write today for particulars, 
Held Mfg. Co., Dept. D, 348 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Are Making Big Profits Selling “Canton’- 
Photo Knives. Exclusive territory. Experience unneces. 
sary. Write for special outfit offer and territory to-day 
Canton Cutlery Co., Dept. 221, Canton, O. 


Agents. Your Name And Address On A Postal 
will Ties our guaranteed salary contract offer to do ad- 
vertising. We pay 40% extra commission on sales; ship 
goods on credit, and share our profits with you. Ex- 
perienced canvassers making big money. Best Mfg. Co., 
852 Broad Street, Providence, R 














Collier’s National Directory — 
Small Advertisements Classified for the Convenience of Collier Readers ~ : 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS._~ 4 
Engraved Personal Christmas & New Y, 


ing Cards. Artistic Designs in Color and Enoree 


















your name. Entirely new. Better form, and red 

pensive than store goods. 10 cts. brings full line of; 

samples. Holmes Mfg. Co., 161 W. Harrison St. te 
. 








GAMES AND ENTERTAIN 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Mo: 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Token Rech 
Tableaux, Drills. Musical P.eces. Make Up 

Catalog Free. T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicaga™ 


To INCREASE YOUR EFFICIENCY 
"Save Your Time And The Time Of Yow pn 
ime Of Your Highly 
r sten 


paid dictators. Double the capacity of you 
department. Get twice your present production of hee 
ness correspondence with less effort. Our book “€qn 
ting the Other Four-Fifths,” tells how. It's free. 

for it today. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 12 Lakeside ne 
Orange, N. J. Are, 








HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 





Agents Make Big Money Selling Our Gold And 
silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily applied. 
Big demand everywhere. Postal brings free sample. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 

Cold Weather Specialty, New, High Class; 
nothing like it on the market. Sales have astounded 
us. Write at once. Electrical Labratories, 92 Murray 
Street, New York City. 


In Almost Every Home Something Better In 
lighting is needed. We offer to agents the best, cheapest 
and safest proposition. Exclusive territory, big discounts. 
Widely advertised. No competition. Here’s the chance 
for a permanent, profitable, pleasant business to live men 
and women. Angle Mfg. Co., 2443 W. 23rd St., New York. 

Agents—Sweep In The $ $ $ With Our Wunder- 
broom, made of finest Bassine—Superior to finest broom 
corn— Absolutely new—An innovation in broom making. 
Charles Krebs, Secretary, 2270 Archer, Chicago. 


400% Profit. Gliding Casters—New. No Rollers; 
homes buy 6 to 40 sets, hotels 50 to 500; any one can at- 
tach; noiseless; won’t scratch floors; save carpets and fur- 
niture; costs 3c, sells 10c to 25c; exclusive territory; sam- 
ple 4c. Evergrip Caster Co., 20B Warren St., New York. 


Hustling Agents Wanted For Our Fast Selling 
Sanitary Household Brushes. Steady work. Big profits. 
Postal brings particulars. Dept. D. Hale & Kavanek, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Agents: For ‘“Everbrite” Gold Glass Letters 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind. 


You Can Make $$$$ As Our General Or 
local agent. Non-alcoholic flavors, perfumes, etc.; save 
consumer 80%. Permanent business. Big profits. Free 
Sample. Pitkin & Co., 115 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 

Bumper Crops Harvested. Get Your Share Of 
the avalanche of gold by handling our attractive assort- 
ments of Toilet Soaps and Toilet Articles. Daily necessi- 
ties and sure money getters. Everybody ‘‘falls’’ for them. 
Others making big money. Send for proof. Our new 
Xmas specialties are gorgeous at small cost and big profits. 
Great Crew Managers proposition. We manufacture; 
you save middleman’s profit. Act quick. Harvest of 
profits now at its height. Davis Soap Co., 210 Davis 
Building, Chicago. 


The American Boy Subscription Solicitors 
(men and women) earn a guaranteed salary and big 
commissions. It is the leading publication for boys in 
this Country and it only has to be shown in the home 
where there is a boy to get a subscription. Apply at 
once for full particulars, sample copies, etc., to The 
Sprague Publishing Company, 200 American Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 









































Life Insurance Policies Bought. We Pay Higher 
cash values than the issuing company for tontine or de- 
ferred dividend policies 1 to 5 years before maturity. 
Write for explanatory booklet. Charles E. Shepard & Co., 
Inc., established 1886, 58 Liberty St., New York. 


For MOTORISTS 
One Copy Of Valuable Tire Book—Free. A 


hundred quick repair kinks and tire saving ideas. Ex- 
plains the “Shaler Way" of trebling tire mileage by vul- 
canizing your tires at home. Ask for your copy. Shaler, 
1105 4th St., Waupun, Wis. 


COLLECTIONS 
“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” 


and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from honest debts 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bidg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, U.S.A. ‘Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents That Pay Best. Inventions Sought By 
Capital. Write for free book of special interest to all 
inventors. Address R. 8S. & A. B. Lacey, Department 12, 
Washington, D. C. 


DIE MAKING and METAL STAMPING 
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Salesmen—We Will Pay You Well. Hardenbury’ 
famous line of Leather Goods, Diaries, and other it 
vertising Specialties. Product of thirty years’ ex 
ence. Easy sales, satisfied customers, big commiaslons 
A serious offer for hustling salesmen. No canta 
H. B. Hardenburg & Co., 67 Centre St., New York, m 


Salesmen, For Our Provident Accident Ag 
Health Policies, Premiums $5 and 310 a ccadent Asi 
tional opportunity for hustlers to establish themselves 
a permanent business. Write now. Desk F National 
Life Ins. Co. of U.S.A., 29 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 





Wanted—Traveling Men Who Are Making Saal aking Small 
towns and cross road seine to handle — and upto 
date pocket side line. Pays a commission of $4.00 per 
order. A winner, For full particulars address Burd 
Mfg. Co., 212 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 





- 1 
Traveling Salesmen Answer This. Best Side 
line yet. Pays full traveling expenses. $4.00 per order 
Consigned goods. Pocket sample. Prompt commission, 
Temby Jewelry Co., 2005 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 





a 

Salesmen—For High-Grade Side Line To Station. 

ery, drug and jewelry trade. Big commissions, Pocket 

samples. Commission.on re-orders. References, State 
territory. H. W. Haslup, 905 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, 0, 





Salesmen Sell Our Gasoline And Electric Lights 
and Appliances in country and smal! towns, All Prices, 
Quick Sales. Big Profits. Write. National Stamping & 
Electric Works, 418 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, 


Reliable Firm Wants Live Wire Salesmen In 
every town for appliance needed in office and home A 
quick seller bringing good profit. For particulars write 
Franklin Novelty Co., 204g E. 33rd St., New York, 


The Gr duck Company Of Chicago Can Use 
a few good salesmen to sell High Art Advertising Novelties 
of Metal. Your application should give full particular, 
Liberal commissions to good men, 











Boiler Room Specialty. Leading Manufacturer 
wants an exceptionally high grade salesman, capable of sell- 
ing $100 specialty to large power plants Minimum com. 
on each sale $25. Specialty, 885 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Income Insurance; Something New. Liberal, 
low cost policy issues to men or women, ages 16 to 7, 
guarantees an income of $25 weekly for sickness or injur- 
ies, $5000 Accidental Death. Annual cost $10 
dental Death, $15 wkly for sickness or injuries. / 
$5. Midland Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exch., Chicago. 


Why Not Double Your Income? There's No 
reason why you can’t. It’s not a question of working 
harder but of working better. The Sheldon Sehool will 
teach you how to multiply your efficiency and your income 
through the application of the simple, natural laws that 
govern every business relation. Write for splendid book, 
“The Service Idea.”” The Sheldon School, 1385 Republic 
Building, Chicago. 


REAL ESTATE 














Investigate The Fertile Northwest United States. 
Excellent land in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon adjacent to Northem 
Pacific Ry. Stay in our own home country—near home 
markets—quick transportation—close to good neighbors 
and good schools Free Government homestead land 


“which you can prove up in three years; state land on easy 


terms; deeded land at low prices and on crop payment 
plan. Write quick for illustrated literature and informs 
tion about low fares. Say what State most interests you 
L. J. Bricker, Gen’l Immigration Agent, 134 Northem 
Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Purchase A Southern Farm. Prices $10 An Acre 
up. Nature favors you with big crops, ample rain, mild 
winters, enjoyable summers. Social, religious, and school 
privileges the best. Beef, pork, poultry, sheep, and dairy 
ing pay handsomely. Large profits in alfalfa, truck, cor, 
cotton, nuts and apples. Great industrial openings in all 
parts of the South. ‘Southern Field,” state booklets and 
all factsfree. M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial Ages 
Southern Railway, Room 16, Washington, D. C. 


ARIZONA 
Fruits Ripen Early And Bring Highest Prices In 
favored Salt River Valley irrigated by splendid Roosevelt 
Dam. Hungry home market. $100 acre up. Easy terms 
Write now for new free illustrated booklet about Salt River 
Valley soil, climate, crops, profits. C. Se agraves, Gen. 
Colonization Agent, AT&SF Ry., 1880 Ry. ! xch., Chicago. 








We Are Equipped To Make Dies And Metal 
stampings of all kinds. If you have a new patent and 
want the dies and goods made we can make them. No 
job too small or large for us to handle. Send sample. 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS 


Cash For Old Coins. $100.00 For 1894 Dime S 
Mint. $100.00 for certain 1853 Half Dol. $8 for rare 1853 
quarter. $750.00 for certain $5 gold without motto. Pre- 
mium on 1904 dollars and 1907 gold. Valuable coins passed 
away every day because value is not known. Get posted. 
Send only 4c for large Illustrated Coin Circular. You have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. The Numismatic 
Bank of Texas, Drawer 976, Dept. C, Fort Worth, Texas. 


INVESTMENTS 
7 1-5%. Lowest Interest Paid On Savings And 


coupon certificates in over 21 years. The best business 
men in this country are placing their savings with us. We 
are the oldest Savings Association in this State. Send for 
booklet and best of references East and West. $5 saved 
monthly, $1,000 at maturity. $70 deposited amounts to 
$100 in 5 years. Industrial B.& L.Ass’n, 20 Jacobson Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


For THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


New York’s Largest Photographic Store Takes 
your old Camera or anything photographic in exchange 
toward new Kodak, Camera, any make or size, high grade 
Anastigmat lenses; send for largest photographic Bargain 
list. Koehler’s Camera Exchange,7 E. 14th St., N. Y.C. 














CALIFORNIA 
Free Literature Will Be Sent To Any One In 
terested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley, the poor 
valley in the world. Unlimited opportunities; thousands 


e for the man 
earth, Write 
» information. 


of acres available at right prices. The 
wanting a home in the finest climate 
to a public organization that gives relia 











Sacramento Valley Development Association, 800, and 
Street, Sacramento, California. 
VIRGINIA 


Choice Virginia Farms Along The C. & 0. Ry. 
As low as $15.00 per acre. Abundant rainfall, rich so 
mild winters, nearby Eastern markets. Write today for 
illustrated booklet ‘Country Life in Virginia,” and low 
excursion rates. Address K. T. Crawley, Indus. Agt., 
C. & O. Ry., Room 1007, Richmond, Va. 


y-, oom 10Us, Ect ne 

Virginia Farm Lands $15.00 Per Acre And Up 
—easy terms. We will send you our beautifully MM 
trated magazine one year free if you will nd names 
two friends who might be interested in the 5S uth. _ 
F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l Agent, Norfolk & W estern By» 
Box 3091, Roanoke, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Let Us Tell You About i= 
ind Feee 


ur barn cleaue! 
quantity 
its. Greate® 
Write postal 1 
Manufacturiné 
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Cow Owners! 
Sanitary Stalls, Stanchions, Litter Carrier 
riers. 2fine booksfree. See how to keep y 
with less work, prevent diseases, increas¢ 
improve quality of milk—boost your pr 
dairy barn improvements of the age 
letter request Now. Address James 
Company, J 71 Cane Street, Fort Atkir 
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3Years to Pay 


eel 
for the Sweet-Toned 


Meister 


Piano 


$175 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
We Pay the Freight 


You are not asked to deposit, or pay or advance 
a cent in any Way until you write us and say that 
the MEISTER is entirely satisfactory and you wish 
tokeep it. Then these are tne terms of sale: 


1 a Week or $ S a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. o extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 
Sold direct from the maker to you. 
No dealer’s profit for you to pay. 
Send now f ur beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. 
Our resource xceed $4,009,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the bh than any other concern in the world, 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 10 W Chicago, Illinois 


YOUR LANGUAGE 

















TELLS WHAT YOU ARE 





Grenville Kieiser(former Yale Instructor) 
is giving a wider scope in life to hundreds 
of earnest men and women through his ‘‘whol- 
ly different’ Mail Course in Practical English 
and Mental Efficiency. 


ENLARGE YOUR STOCK OF WORDS. 


> Learn to use the right word in the right place 
A limited vocabulary means limited thought, limited 
power and authority. Grenville Kleiser will give you a 
supreme command of words. 


WRITE LETTERS, ADVERTISE- 


MENTS AND STORIES THAT MOVE MEN 
‘ ”? 

10 DO THINGS. The Kleiser Course will give 
you the fundamentals that lead to success in any style 
of literature. It teaches the kind of English expression 
that awakens attention and compels action. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME OR BUS- 

INESS. There is scarcely any stronger im- 

petus towards promotion and individual progress in bus- 
iness thanthe ability to express yourself in concise, 
trammatical English. The Kleiser Course will make you 
a bigger, more successful man by giving you this power. 


BE A MAN OF CULTURE AND 


POWER. Good English is the “ hall-mark ”’ 
ofa gentleman. It enables you to enter good society 
and to feel at ease in the company of cultured people. 
The Kleiser Course in Practical English will awaken 
latent powers and ambitions. Not only will it give you 
acommand of language, but it will develop personal 
Magnetism, powers of concentration, will power, and 
build up a personality which will command recognition 
andadvancement. It requires spare time only, and is 

ee from involved rules. 





Write to-day on a post-card for full information and 
free Booklet ‘‘ How to Eecome a Master of English.” 













makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c. a week to operate No dir, 
grease nor odor A pure white light, 
more brilliant than electricity or 
acetylene. None other so cheap or 
effective. Agents wanted. Write for 
catalogue and prices. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

7-35 E. 5th Street, ( anton, O 
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37 STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL. B. 


t Ia scho in U.S., 
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Waterloo 


( Concluded from. page 2) 


millionaire with the Dutch name, an’ he 
gave them a fine feed, an’ the knobby- 
nosed old quartermaster another couple o’ 
drinks extra an’ twenty dollars to get 
home. An’ has his valley shave an’ barber 
up the young fellow an’ invites him to 


stay over a day, which he does. The old 
fellow he goes on to New York, an’ it’s 
him told the New York reporters all 
about it.” 

“An’ gave you a good name, Neddie, the 
old chap?” 

“He cert’nly treated usz right, Alec. 


Everybody on the Bussard was a hero— 
none cou!d be braver than we was. The 
way we hung on to the sugar bark— all 
but cried, Alec, when I read it. I did, 
honest. The brave Captain Edward Galli- 
shaw an’ the brave engineer, the one 
standin’ by his wheel an’ the other by his 
engines an’ boilers, when last the faithful 
old quartermaster had seen them—oh, 
yes, an’ the brave cook, too, an’ the 
orphan of a mess boy, standin’ knee-deep 
in the sea water among their kittles an’ 
pans, when last he saw them sink. be- 
low the tremenjous seas from the 
of his flyin’ jibboom! 


“T READ that this Sunday mornin’ and 
I says: 

“You. old duffer!’ But lookin’ around 
on the other passengers in the car, ‘If they 
only knew who it is is among ’em!’ | 
thinks to myself. ‘An’ what'll my wife 
think me now? An’ the kids?’ An’ 
then it comes to me: ‘Why, what wi/l they 
think? They'll think I’m dead, that’s what 
they'll think. 


oO 


end | 


Fine stuff,’ I says to myself, | 





‘for them to be readin’ of on a Sunday | 


her a widder an’ the three kids 
orphans! An’ all because 0’ what? Be- 
cause you, Ned Gallishaw, couldn't take 
one drink o’ rum without takin’ twenty.’ 
Yep, Alec, that’s what I, said to myse!f 
that Sunday mornin’ goin’ home in the 
trolley. ‘Hereafter the water wagon for 
yours, Neddie,’ I says. An’ so it’s been 
since, Alec—no more of it for me.” 

“Well, well, Neddie, who'd've thought ?” 
Alec blew the top off his latest beer. “An’ 
your wife, what'd she say when you got 
home?” 

“Oh, like a man from the grave I was 


mornin’ 


Nothin’ but soft words for a week after it. | 


The pas- 
he knew 


But that isn’t the thing, Alec. 
senger, what d’y’think o’ him? 
somebody that Dutch «millionaire knew, 
an’ he came back to se her again. An’ 
they’re goin’ to be married, an’ I can go 
to the weddin’ if I wanter.” 

“Well, what d'y’know, Neddie? We 


sure got to have a drink to the happy 


couple, Neddie. No? Well, I will.” 
“Good luck, Alec, but that wasn’t the 
part surprised me.” 
“No? What?” 


“The passenger, he told me—we’'re great 
chums now—he never found that rum in 
her fo’c’sle. No, sir. He bought it up at 
the head o’ the dock. What d’y’think o’ 
that, Alec?” 

“T dunno, but I'm beginnin’ to suspect 
that maybe that passenger is a kind of a 
wise lad.” 

“Wise? Leave it to him, Alec. He says 
he just happened to pick out the Dutch 
Inndscape place to go ashore in because it 
looked like the most pickchuresque place 
in sight to get wrecked in. He says he 
never thought about the can7l part of it till 
was almost up on the beach. But | 
dunno,’ 

“But what did the old 


these happenin’s, Neddic 
i | KLED, Alec, tickled. He gave 
me the Juniata, the new tug, to go 


master of her regular 


he 


man say to all 


I¢ 


an’ went down to the Dutch place an’ 
floated the bark out of the canal an’ 
took her to Boston after all. He charged 
the owners a good bit extra for that 
\n’ now, Alec, d’y’see why I ain't 
drinkin’ ?” 

“Why, no, Neddie, I can’t say I do.” 

“Why, don’t you see, Alec, a man on 
| dooty shouldn’t drink? It’s expensive, | 
say. Don't you think so now yourself, 
Alec?” 

“M-m—maybe it is—for the owners.” 

“Well, for somebody then Anyway, 
Alec”—the steamboat man elevated his 
glass of sarsaparilla—‘“here’s for temp’ 
rance !” 


“Well, ’s there don’t seem to be anything 
better to drink to, let her go, Neddie!” 


And the pair of them, having drunk 
floated out on to the sunlit sidewalk of the 
avenue. And we, at cur table, stood 


nd saluted respectfully the little man as 
he drifted by 
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*Twas her I took | 


| 


up | 





REPRODUCTION 
(reouceo) FROM 
PICTURE MADE WITH A 
$12.00 BROWNIE CAMERA 
AND A FIFTY CENT 
KODAK PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT. 
ORDINARY WINDOW 
LIGHTING. 

KODAK FILM, KODAK 
TANK DEVELOPMENT, 
VELOX PRINT. 





At Home with a Kodak 


Make the most of the home side of photography. Let your 
Kodak, by daylight and flashlight, keep for you that intimate home 
story which to you will always be fascinating. Such pictures can by 
no means supplant the more formal studio portraits—dut they can 
delightfully supplement them, and make your whole collection more 
interesting to you and to your friends. 


“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK.” our beautifully illustrated and instructive little 
book on home picture making, free for the asking, at your dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















* AMERICAN 
MESSENGER 


Published monthly by the American Tract Society, 
is an illustrated religious publication. It is a paper 
for everybody. No other fills its place. Founded in 
1848, to meet the demand for a high-class, non-secta- 
rian religious paper, at a price within the reach of 
all, it has filled its purpose so well that today no other 
paper of its class and price compares with it. It has 
been the favorite religious periodical of thousands 
of Christian families since it was founded, seventy 
years ago. 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. Largest Variety. 





F MITE MORES 

GILT s:$ 
EDG 

~DRESSING:- 





FINE SHOES 


Among its many popular and successful contribu- 
tors are: Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Sophie Bronson 
Titterington, Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D. D., Grace 
Boteler Sanders, Rev. David James Burrell, D. D., 
Rev. Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur, Rev. Judson 
Swift, D. D., L. M. Montgomery, Rev. Dr. Edgar 
Whitaker Work, Minnie L. Upton, Rev. Henry Lewis, 
Ph. D., Hope Daring, Rev. S. B. Dunn, D. D., Rev. 
Warren G. Partridge, D. D., Chara B. Conant, Edgar 
L. Vincent, Hilda Richmond, Cora 8S. Day, The Au- 
thor of ‘*Preston Papers”, and many others. 





“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 


positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and 
children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 
“French Gloss,”’ 10c. 

“STAR” combination for cleaning and 
kinds of russet or tan shoes, 10c. “‘Dandy’”’ size, 25c. 

“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form with sponge 
quick'y cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 
10c and 25c. 

BABY ELITE combination for gent!emen who take 


pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores color and 


~ 
a We will send the American Messenger from now to 
Dec. 31, 1913, (14 months), together with a copy of our 
beautiful calendar for 1913, entitled ‘‘The Three of 
Us”, all ready for framing, for Fif/y- Five Cents. 


polishing all 


The Calendar which is printed in a rich soft_.brown 
or Sepia tint méasures 154 inches wide by 22 inches 
long, and is bound at the top and bottom with brass. 
The date pad may be easily detached at the end of 


lustre to all blac k shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, the year, and the picture will then be ready for fram- 

10¢ Elite”’ size, 25c. ing, thus providing a chaste and permanent adorn- 
If your dealer dues not keep the kind you want, send us ment for the home. Address: 

the price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 


The AMERICAN MESSENGER 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 























Polishes in the World 











In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage in Coldest Weather a 
CLARK HEATER will always Keep You Warm 


They have been on the market over ten years and have 
pleas: d every purchaser. We guarantee that you will be 
well satisfied or money refunded. They fit in at the feet, 
occupy litt!e space and are just the thing for real comfort. 










It is neat, compact, attractive and unbreakable; supplies | 
the heat without flame, smoke or smell. We make twenty 
styles of these heaters from 90c to 810 each. Most of 

them have attractive carpet covers with asbestos lining. 


Don’t Shiver and be Uncomfortable 


when one of (hese heaters will keep you warm, cozy and : 
com. ortable on every business or pleasure trip in cold 
weather. Ask your deal r for a Clark Heater—the 
only Lind that will last indefinitely, never get out 
of ordir, and he: t as much or as little as you want. 
Lnsist on tie ark. Write for complete frce catalog 
—a postal will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
254 Ontario Street CHICAGO 
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Swift's “Pride’’ Soap, Cleanser, and Washing 
Powder. 

Swift’s Borax, Naphtha, and White Laundry 
Soaps. 

Swift's Wool Soap and Wool Soap Chips. 

Runkel’s Cocoa and Chocolate. 

“Sealpackerchief”’ Handkerchiefs. 

“Electro-Silicon” Silver Polish 

Burnham's “Jellycon.” 

Baker's ‘“‘Premium™ Cocoanut. 

Knickerbocker Crackers and Biscuits. 

Samurai “‘Corylopsis’ Talcum Powder. 

Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co.'s Stains, Var- 
nishes, etc. 

Hamilton's “Royal” Brand Sliced Dried Beef, 
Peanut Butter, Mustard and Potato Chips. 


*“Nut-let’” Peanut Butter. 
Thomas’ Pork and Beans. 


“Glo-Zo"’ WashingT ablet and Starching Gloss. 


A. P. W. “Crescent” Toilet Paper. 
“Argo” and ‘Ivory’ Starch. 


“Clicquot Club” Ginger Ale, Sarsaparilla, etc. 


Ed. Pinaud’s Massage Cream. 

Gorton’s Fish Specialties 

Hudson “Butterfly” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Smith's Sterilized Extract of Beef. 
“Clermont” American Sardines. 

“Creolol” Disinfectant. 


Seyms’ “Colonial” and “Seymola” Teas; 


Coffees; 


“Colonial” and “Blue Label” 
“Colonial” Mince Meat. 


Sugared Corn Flakes ; “Premium” Corn Flakes. 


HAMILTON COUPONS, in addition 
assuring the Ment, Measure and Right Price 
goods carrying them, and safeguarding you agai 


substitutions, PAY YOU A GENEROU 
PROFIT UPON YOUR PURCHASES 


HAMILTON GOUPONS then, ate 
handsome reward for buying these excellent good 
since you can exchange them for your choiceda 
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**Mac’s Rolled Oats.” 

Schlagheck’s Fish Food 

“Carolina Beauty,” ‘Pearl Beauty,” “Palma 
to,” and ‘Magnolia’ Rices. 

Thomaston Pocket Knives 

Hammerschlag’s Continuous Roll Wax Pang 

“Fluffy Ruffles” Starch and “Snow Flaif 
Corn Starch. 




























are exchangeable at more § pun 
of your own selection. Jpacke 
a Generous Profit upon j 
containing full directions 
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Hill's “Snow Ball” and “White Puf” Fl 
Dayton’s Self-Raising Buckwheat Flog 
“Keystone” Pancake Flour; “Keyston 
Self-Raising Wheat Flour. 
Borsum “Putz” Liquid Metal Polish; “W 
derful” Liquid Polish ; “Putz” Soap. 
“Sharpless” Cream Cheese ; “Pimento” Chee 


“Olive Pimento” Cheese; and “Cafe” Ches 


A Complete List of Goods containing Hamil 


iden Egg” M 
waronl, Spa 
Duplets, Vern 
vation” Mate 
y Wite's Sala 
Myrex Co. | 
Bright” | 


pons, 


THE HAMILTON CORPQT 


Be Sure to Send for the} 4 





WANKA PUL 


\ 


FAIRE $00 


COUPONS : 


more Hundred Premium Parlors for High Class Merchandise 
tion. HPacked with Popular, Standard Goods. They Pay you 


upon fhases. Send a Postal for handsomely illustrated Catalog, 
ctions B+ the Premiums, and Twenty-five (25) Coupons FREE. 


in addition ot limitless variety of merchandise which we call nearly everything a family uses, so all members 
it Priced emiums,” in more than Five Hundred Premium can aid in obtaining the “Premium” you want— no 
g yous more, ’ ag pemle an a ae aining the y an 
ENEROU lors distnbuted throughout the United States. tiresome wait. 

RCHASE! Our Beautifully Illustrated Catalog will inform Be Sure to Get the Catalog. Sent FREE, 
regarding these Premiums and how to obtain upon request, with a complete list of the 
for your Coupons. Popular Goods containing Hamilton Coupons 
Please note that the accompanying list of goods and Twenty-Five (25) Coupons to start your 
hwhich Hamilton Coupons are Packed, covers _ collection. 
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liken” Pepsin Gurr “Cafe Peanut Butter and Salted Peanuts. “Presto” Clothes Cleaner Fluid. 
Beauty,” “Palma Coffees, Sugar, Cereals, Flours, etc Hasley’s “Charm Premium” Soap Pianos. (Eilers Music House.) 
es, kco Coffees, Teas and Spices Scott's “State House’’ Ceylon Tea. “Puritan” Baking Powder. 

: it’ Ceylon Tea; “Square Deal’ Vanilla | Brubaker’s Creamed Pudding “White Cap" Baking Powder and Flavoring 

$ Roll Wax Pap Biact; “Regal” Vanilla Substitute Cahill’s “Perfection” Bread. Extracts 
nd “Snow Fla e 0 Polish Regan’s “Big Butternut” Bread; Toast; Sweed- | Sun's “Nutro Mush.” 
= » pg ‘ork Bottling Co Mineral Waters. ish Toast. Spanish Clippings. 
he Fa iden Egg” Macaroni Products: Noodles, ~-aniston’s “Buster Brown” and ‘‘Peerless ‘Beaver’ Brand Flavoring Extracts; Olive 
‘lour; “Keystor tg Spaghetti, Sea Shell Macaroni, Bread. Oil, etc. 
ur. puples, Vermicelli Alphabets. Marsh's “Butter Bread.” “Herbex”” Face Powder; Face Cream, etc. leat 
tal Polish; “Watt, Matche Wind's “Peerless” Milk and “Butter-Krust” | Newark Roach Bait Co.'s Roach Bait and ig 
‘Putz” Soap. My Salad Dressing.” Bread; ‘‘Jelly Roll’ Cake. Bedbug Destroyer. 
“Pimento” Ches Myrex Co, (Mail Order Sheet Music). Hershey's “Quality” Bread. Badgley’s Rubber Heels. 
and “Cafe Ches Bright” Dust Cloths and Chemical English’s “Arrow” Bread. “Howaco™ Macaroni. 

los. Hall's “Cremo” and “O. K.” Bread. “Herwilla” Almond Cream. 


mil A . 
Ha Pons, with Catalog, will be sent on request 


RPATION r20%5eh Sete: NEW YORK 


the $a Postal will bring it. 
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GENUINE 


DURHAM 


Smoking nae 


w.T. ELACEWELL & CO., 


It sweeps the country—elected to first place 
by a larger vote of smokers than that of 
all other high-grade tobaccos combined! 
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> mpnge—their policies may change—but 
their tobacco is always 


GENUINE | 


iL DURHA 


OKING TOBACCO 


\l| partics unite in voting it “the best.”’ 





, for more than 52 years ““Bull’’ Durham has been the Nation’s Choice. 





, e-elected to first place year after year—and every year by a larger majority—this famous 

| ld tobacco now numbers more smokers than all other high-grade brands combined. 
his overwhelming popularity 1s not the result of fancy packages, Horid claims, nor 
-called manufacturing processes. “Bull” Durham st: ands head and shoulders above 
| others because its deep, rich, natural flavor and perfect smoking qualities satisfy 
smokers all the time. 


he plain, homely muslin sack, familiar to millions of smokers, gives you, by its very 
heapness, a better tobacco. 

Try a little of this glorious old tobacco at the first dealer’s you 
> come to. See why it is smoked by more millions of men than all other 
— high-grade tobaccos combined! 
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Welch Habit 
Is a Health Habit 


Welch’s is a refreshing, satisfying drink at all 

times and in many ways. But it is so much 
more than a mere drink that it gains in . 
health value to you the more you use it. Get the 
Welch habit,—it’s one that won’t “get” you. 
The continued use of the purest juice of the finest Concords meang: 
vim and vitality for you and yours. You need it in the winter seas 
son when many kinds of fresh fruits are not available. Use Welch’s: 
as the fruit course for Breakfast—at home and when traveling. 


Welch’s may be had at the leading hotels and cafes and on dining cars. 


Keep a supply in your home for family and social use. Here are three splendid ways to serves) 


Welch Punch 


Juice of three lemons and of one orange, one pint Welch’s, one quart 
water, one cup of sugar. Garnish with sliced fruits and serve very cold. 








This punch, so simply and quickly made, has never been improved upon. 








Welch’s with Grape Fruit 


Prepare the grape fruit in the usual way for serving, then cover the top with 
powdered sugar. Pour over this as much Welch’s as the sugar will absorb, then 
set the grape fruit on ice until both sugar and Welch’s have permeated the pulp. 








This is delicious and may be served for breakfast, as a luncheon 





dessert or as a dinner course. 


Welch’s &: 


“Che National Drink” 











—— The “‘Welch Ball’’—A Man’s Drink —— 


The most popular of all ‘‘soft drinks’’ for men, because of its 
nippiness and bracing qualities, is made in a tall glass with a piece 
of ice. Fill half with Welch’s, then with charged water. 

A “Welch Ball’’ is served at any fountain, or in clubs, hotels, cafes, 
etc., and may be made at home readtly. 
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Ladies: There are fifty different ways of serving Welch’s in 
the home, in puuches, sherbets, and various drinks and des- 
serts. Write today for our free booklet of recipes. 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice’ —Say Welch’s—and get it 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send a trial dozen pints of Welch’s 
express free east of Omaha, for $3. Sample 4-oz. bottle, by mail. 10c. 


| The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y- 
2S. | OPT ae eee 
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